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The Renaissance is one of those periods of history which 
perpetually attract and hold the fancy of mankind. The 
student of art, or literature, or science, or manners, or politics, 
finds here a rich field for his cultivation ; the varied and striking 
personalities of the age, its wealth of brilliant or picturesque 
incident, make sure appeal to the dramatic and poetic feelings 
in us all. It is a time when the old tree of life burgeons and 
blossoms,—the springtime of the modern era. To seek, fancy- 
free, the color, fragrance, buoyancy of this. age, to pause at will 
in the long gallery of Renaissance portraits, would be a 
pleasure. But as one of a series of discussions of the develop- 
ment of freedom, a paper on the Renaissance must necessarily 
be limited to those tendencies of the period which made for 
emancipation. Specificially, we are in this essay to concern 
ourselves with those elements of intellectual freedom which 
began again to flourish during the Renaissance, and which have 
an appreciable relation to modern life. Even thus limited, 


1A paper read in a series of essays on ‘‘The Rise and Growth of 
Human Freedom,’’ presented to the Cliosophie Society, of Lancaster, Pa. 
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our subject covers more ground than we can properly survey 
in a brief essay. We must generalize too much, ignore too 
much. 

We shall appreciate the influence of the Renaissance more 
clearly if we refresh our memories of certain dominant traits 
of the Middle Ages by way of contrast and enforcement. Let 
us, therefore, recall to mind a few marked characteristics of 
medieval thinking. 

The moment we begin to breathe the atmosphere of medieval 
thought we feel ourselves hemmed in. The intellectual hori- 
zon has contracted; the mind has become caged. The freely 
ranging intellect of a modern thinker finds itself in a sort of 
prison-house. Why is this? 

Because, in the first place, we find a respect for traditional 
authority, often amounting to awe, which transcends anything 
of the kind in our current experience. There is always some- 
thing of the past in the present, and traditional authority we 
have in plenty to-day, of course; nor are its effects to be noted 
only among the ignorant or superstitious. But though it still 
sways us in many of our judgments, it does not dominate the 
temper of the times as it did in the Middle Ages. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to. say that the most lethargic or 
supine intellects of the present are not more circumscribed by 
their inherited ideas than were the men of light and leading 
in medieval days. 

Here, for example, is a piece of medieval reasoning, taken 
from a late date, to be sure, but absolutely true to type in its 
indolent reliance upon inherited notions. Francesco Sizzi, a 
Florentine astronomer, thus argues against Galileo’s discovery 
of a new planet: 

“There are seven windows in the head: two nostrils, two 
eyes, two ears, and a mouth; so in the heavens there are two 
favorable stars, two unpropitious, two luminaries, and Mercury 
alone undecided and indifferent. From which and many 
other similar phenomena of nature, such as the seven metals, 

. we gather that the number of planets is necessarily seven. 
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“Moreover, the satellites are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore can have no influence on the earth, and therefore 
would be useless, and therefore do not exist. 

“Besides, the Jews and other ancient nations as well as 
modern Europeans have adopted the division of the week into 
seven days and have named them from the seven planets; now, 
if we increase the number of the planets, this whole system 
falls to the ground.” 

Better reasoning than this was done in the Middle Ages, as 
any reader of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaven- 
tura, or Abaelard would instantly remind us. As Emerson 
says in his essay on Goethe, “Genius hovers with his sunshine 
and music close by the darkest and deafest eras.” All that I 
wish to insist on is that my illustration is fair to the natural 
medieval attitude toward a new fact which does not fit easily 
into some preconceived scheme of things. The preconception 
or the theory was likely to remain; the new fact was liable to 
be set aside and ignored. 

It is not difficult to see, in a broad way, how this condition 
was brought about. The barbarian hordes which broke 
through the barriers of the Roman Empire and swept down 
into Italy came in contact with a civilization which dazzled 
them. To absorb the elements of this civilization became for 
the new inhabitants of western Europe the intellectual labor 
of centuries. Absorption involved constant re-statement of 
the old ideas in terms suited to the comprehension of the medi- 
eval mind. And so for five hundred years we find a steady 
working over of the old material, with the original sources 
always prtty close to the foreground to be drawn upon for 
fresh knowledge or inspiration. It is not to be wondered 
at that these sources came to hold a majestic and unquestioned 
authority. 

And the peculiar nature of the sources themselves played 
an important part in the process. We should remember that 
the men of the Middle Ages did not come into contact with the 
complete, uncorrupted intellectual achievement of classical 
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antiquity. Theirs was a one-sided classical heritage consist- 
ing chiefly of those works which had seemed of value to the 
founders of Latin Christianity. Now the founders of the 
Roman Church, the patristic writers, were intensely interested 
in constructing and interpreting dogmas, in harmonizing by 
means of allegorical explanations the contradictions of the Old 
and the New Testaments, and in building up a systematic 
theology. They were tremendously interested in the ways 
and means of salvation. Knowledge of this world, unless it 
contributed to a better understanding of Holy Writ and so to 
a better prospect of salvation, was to them, at its best, of little 
interest; at its worst, a positive snare. Hence among the 
fathers there dropped out of sight the old Roman sense of hard 
fact in human affairs, the old Greek love of the realities of this 
world. To such men as St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, and 
to their countless followers in medieval times, the great value 
of natural fact lay in its confirmation of their understanding 
of the Bible. As far, therefore, as the Latin fathers and the 
majority of medieval thinkers were concerned, it was as though 
Greek natural science had never existed. “To discuss the 
nature and position of the earth,” writes St. Ambrose, “ does 
not help us in our hope of the life to come. It is enough to 
know what Scripture states.” St. Augustine speaks some- 
times sorrowfully, sometimes scornfully, of those who think 
they accomplish something great by “curiously examining into 
that universal mass of matter which we call the world.” 
Following closely in the footsteps of such thinkers as Am- 
brose and Augustine, medieval men developed a blindness to 
the actuality before their eyes which to us at times seems but 
little short of incredible. Man’s life in this world of shadows 
was but a transitory thing; its aim was to know how to avoid 
the pangs of hell, how to secure salvation for the life to come. 
The same impassioned preoccupation with this aim which 
flowers into poetry in the life of that loveliest of medisval 
saints, Francis of Assisi, and “iiito unsurpassed beauty and 
appropriateness of religious symbolism in the French cathe- 
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drals, obscured the world around them to the men of the Middle 
Ages. They dwelt among symbols, in a world peopled not 
only with men but with angels and demons, in a world where 
miracles were of daily occurrence. They could scarcely tell 
you how to find a natural cause for a natural fact, but they 
could tell you much about the essential nature of angels, how 
they may assume bodily shape and yet not be of the body, how 
they may seem to speak and yet not really speak, how they may 
move from place to place and yet not really be in a place. Or, 
like the priest of whom Montaigue tells us in the account of 
his journey through Italy, they knew all the different sorts of 
devils and the particular distinctions between them. 

I shall now quote three passages from Thomas of Celano’s 
life of St. Francis. As illustrations they throw only a very 
mild light on the intellectual temper of the thirteenth century, 
and I should, probably, have chosen more striking ones instead. 
But perhaps you will be inclined to overlook this on account of 
the charm of the passages themselves and because, by giving 
us a glimpse of medieval loveliness, they will help to correct 
the injustice of insisting only upon the restrictions of medi- 
eval thought : 

“As the blessed Father Francis was journeying through 
the Spoleto Valley, he reached a place near Mevanium, where 
there was a multitude of birds—doves, crows, and other kinds. 
When he saw them, for the love and sweet affection which he 
bore toward the lower creatures, he quickly ran to them, leav- 
ing his companions. As he came near and saw that they were 
waiting for him, he saluted them in his accustomed way. 
Then wondering that they did not take flight, he was very 
glad, and humbly begged them to listen to the word of God; 
among other things he said to them: ‘My brothers who fly, 
verily you should praise the Lord your Maker and love Him 
always, who gave you feathers to clothe you and wings to fly 
with and whatever was necessary to you. God made you noble 
among creatures, prepared your mansion in the purity of air; 
and though you neither sow nor reap, nevertheless without any 
solicitude on your part, He protects and guides you.’ 
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“ At this, those little birds as he was speaking, marvellously 
exulting, began to stretch out their necks and spread their 
wings and open their beaks, looking at him. He passed 
through their midst, sweeping their heads and bodies with 
his mantle. At length he blessed them, and with the sign of 
the cross gave them leave to fly away. Then returning 
gladdened to his companions, he yet blamed himself for his 
neglect to preach to the birds before, since they so reverently 
heard the word of God. And from that day he ceased not to 
exort all flying and creeping things, and even things insensible, 
to the praise and love of their Creator.” 

Imagine a typical modern biographer, educated in compara- 
tive anatomy, genetics, paleontology, invertebrate zodlogy, 
biogenesis, morphology, and kinetic evolution, writing such an 
account as Celano’s, telling us how the little birds marvellously 
exulted. The old biographer had a keener perception of the 
marvellous than most men have to-day. 

The next passage, equally well known to most readers, illus- 
trates the constant medieval habit of parable, of symbol: 

“One day, as Francis was making his way through the 
March of Ancona he met a goat-herd pasturing his flock of 
goats. Among them, humbly and quietly, a little lamb was 
feeding. Francis stopped as he saw it, and, deeply touched, 
said to the brother accompanying him: ‘Dost thou see this 
sheep walking so gently among the goats? I tell you, thus 
our Lord Jesus Christ used to walk mild and humble among 
Pharisees and chief priests. For love of Him, then, I beg 
thee, my son, to buy this little sheep with me and lead it out 
from among these goats.’ 

“The brother was also moved with pity. They had nothing 
with them save their wretched cloaks, but a merchant chancing 
to come along the way, the money was obtained from him. 
Giving thanks to God and leading the sheep they had bought, 
they reached the town of Osimo whither they were going; and 
entering the house of the bishop, were honorably received by 
him. Yet my lord bishop wondered at the sheep which 
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Francis was leading with such tender love. But when Francis 
had set forth the parable of his sermon, the bishop too was 
touched and: gave thanks to God. 

“The following day they considered what to do with the 
sheep, and it was given over to the nuns of the cloister of St. 
Severinus, who received it as a great boon given them from 
God.” 

My third passage from the life of Francis gives us a char- 
acteristic bit of medieval explanation: 

“Francis had come to the hermitage of Fonte Palumbo 
. . . to cure the infirmity of his eyes. There the doctor ad- 
vised a cautery over the cheek as far as the eyebrow of the eye 
that was worse affected. . . . When the iron was set in the 
fire to heat it, Francis, wishing to comfort his spirit, lest he 

‘be afraid, spoke to the fire: ‘My Brother Fire, noble and use- 
ful among other creatures, be courteous to me in this hour, 
since I have loved and will love thee for the love of Him who 
made thee. I also beseech our Creator, who made us both, that 
He may temper thy heat so that I may bear it.’ And when his 
prayer was finished he made the sign of the cross over the fire. 

“We indeed who were with him then fled for pity and 
compassion, and the doctor remained alone with him. When 
the cautery was finished, we returned, and he said to us: 
‘Fearful and of little faith, why did you flee? I tell you truly 
I felt no pain, nor any heat of the fire. If it is not well seared, 
he may sear it better.’ 

“The astonished doctor assured them all that the cautery 
was so severe that a strong man, let alone one so weak, could 
hardly have endured it, while Francis showed no sign of pain. 
Thus fire treated Francis courteously; for he had never failed 
to treat it reverently.” 

Assume the incident to be true,—and I am not in a position 
to deny it, for as that wise Renaissance philosopher, Mon- 


taigne, says, “‘’tis a very great presumption to slight and con- . 


demn all things for false that do not appear to us likely to be 
true; which is the ordinary vice of such as fancy themselves 
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wiser than their neighbors,—assume its truth, and what shall 
we say of the explanation? Could any of us account for 
Francis’ insensibility to pain on the ground of Brother Fire’s 
courtesy ? 

One further illustration—this time of medisval dependence 
upon authority and carelessness of actual fact—and we shall 
turn our attention to another aspect of our subject. A book 
called Phystologus was for many hundreds of years a favorite 
source of knowledge of natural history. Even as late as 1381 
it was good enough authority for Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest, who 


tells us that 
Chauntecleer so free 
Song merier than the mermayde in the see; 
For Phisiologus seith sikerly, 
How that they singen wel and merily. 


This in substance is what Physiologus “‘seith sikerly” of the 
Phenix: 

“The Phoenix lives in India, and when five hundred years 
old fills his wings with fragrant herbs and flies to Heliopolis, 
where he commits himself to the flames in the Temple of the 
Sun. From his ashes comes a worm, which the second day 
becomes a fledgling, and on the third a full-grown phenix, 
who flies away to his old dweling place. The Pheenix is the 
symbol of Christ; the two wings filled with sweet-smelling 
herbs are the Old and New Testaments, full of divine 
teaching.” 

As it happens, the phenix is a fabulous bird and no medi- 
seval man had ever seen him. But Physiologus was good 
authority; that book of marvels had been treated as authority 
by Origen, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, to say nothing 
of lesser pillars of the church. Besides, what was a mere 
earthly fact worth, anyway? And was not the phoenix an 
excellent symbol with which to adorn a sermon or point a doc- 
trine? And if there were a phoenix, it would be most reason- 
able to suppose that it would behave in the regular phenix 
way, for otherwise it would not be a pheenix, would it? 
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The bearings which the foregoing facts and generalizations 
have upon intellectual freedom are perhaps sufficiently obvious. 
1t may be well, however, to sum them up briefly. 

Theology, to use the phrase so common im medizval writing, 
was the “queen of sciences.” She was an exacting monarch 
and ruled her subjects with an iron hand. All the great 
thinkers of the Middle Ages acknowledged her supremacy. 
The man of thought could follow paths of knowledge and 
speculation only so far as they kept him in full view of theol- 
ogy. If he strayed beyond the line, his own conscience or a. 
little outside pressure from the church brought him back. 
Many a sensitive scholar found himself growing interested in 
his Latin studies for their own sake and gave them up because 
he believed the forbidden delight would lose him his soul. 
Able and high-minded men fled the temptations of secular 
knowledge just as they fled the temptations of the flesh and 
sought refuge in monasteries and hermitages. Here is the 
heart of what Henry Taylor calls the “medisval conflict be- 
tween life’s fulness and the insistency of the soul’s salvation.” 

Life’s fulness did not always lose in the battle, as these lines 
from the old Provengal poem of Aucassin and Nicolette re- 
minds us (I make use of M. S. Henry’s prose translation) : 

Aucassin has been told that if he obtained Nicolette, his 
heart’s desire, his soul would till the world’s end always be in 
hell. He answers “ What have I to do in Paradise? I seek 
not to enter there, but let me have Nicolette my most sweet 
friend whom I love so much. Into Paradise none go except 
the sort of people I will tell you of. ‘There go those old priests 
and those lame and crippled ones who all day .and all night 
grovel before altars and in old crypts; and those clothed in old, 
worn cloaks and in old rags; those who are naked and barefoot 
and full of sores; those who die of hunger and of thirst and 
of cold, and of miseries. These go to Paradise; with them 
have I nothing to do; but into hell I wish to go. For into 
hell go the goodly clerks and goodly knights, who have died in 
the tourneys and in the great wars; and the good soldiers and 
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the true man. With these do I wish to go. And there go 
also the fair, courteous ladies who have two loves or three 
besides their lords . . . and there go also the harper and 
minstrel and the Kings of the world. With these I wish to 
go, only let me have Nicolette, my most sweet friend, with me.” 

Had life’s fulness always lost, there would have been no 
Renaissance. 

How did the Renaissance come into being, and when? It 
is my Yankee privilege to answer that question with another. 
How does spring come about, and when? Two weeks ago I 
saw a pussy-willow beginning to show its white tips. The 
buds on the lilacs and roses have swelled noticeably. There 
are many other little signs which you have doubtless observed. 
But we do not yet say spring is here. When will spring come? 
—with the first snowdrop, the first blood-root, the first blue- 
bird? In February, 1852, Henry Thoreau, dwelling in a 
frostier latitude than this, wrote in his Journal, “TI am re- 
minded of spring by the quality of the air.” Looking back to 
Hildebert, a Frenchman who was born in the middle of the 
eleventh century and early in the twenfth century became 
Archbishop of Tours, we are reminded of the Renaissance by 
the quality of his classicalism. Some of his Latin poems, as 
Taylor says, are so correct in meter and so antique in senti- 
ment that they have been taken for products of the pagan 
period. In one of them he writes thus of ancient sculptures 
seen at Rome: “The gods themselves marvel at their own 
images, and desire to equal their sculptured forms. Nature 
was unable to make gods with such visages as man has created 
in these wondrous images of the gods. There is a look about 
these deities, and they are worshipped for the skill of the 
sculptor rather than for their divinity.” He has studied and 
loved Cicero and Seneca, and their pagan ethics of reliance 
upon the fortitude of his own spirit have intermingled with 
his Christian ethics. Yet Hildebert lived in medieval times 
and in most respects was a medieval man. 

Coming now to the thirteenth century, we find an age of very 
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considerable activity. Some Roman Catholics are prone to 
look back to it as to the high water-mark of Christianity. It 
does, indeed, witness the culmination of the medieval genius. 
St. Francis, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Dante are men to con- 
jure with still; an extraordinary trio who supplement one 
another in such a way as to represent together almost the 
totality of religious experience. Along with this mighty de- 
velopment of the highest qualities of medisvalism we find 
signs of the new age to come, more numerous and more varied 
than in preceding centuries. It will perhaps be more con- 
venient to separate them roughly into groups and to carry our 
brief survey of each group on into the Renaissance. Our 
only danger in thus artificially simplifying history is that we 
may forget sometimes that activities of one sort were stimu- 
lating or even necessary to activities of another sort. 

By way of background we may note first that European 
trade was growing by leaps and bounds, reaching large volume 
by the beginning of the fourteenth century. “How full of 
historic and literary interest are the very names of the centers 
and leading routes of this trade,” writes John Fiske,... 
“with its outlook upon the Mediterranean and the distant 
East! Far up in the north we see Wisby, on the little isle of 


' Gothland in the Baltic, giving its name to new rules of inter- 


national law; and the merchants of the famous Hansa towns 
extending their operations as far as Novgorod in one direction, 
and in another to the Steelyard in London. ... Fats and 
tallows, furs and wax from Russia, iron and copper from 
Sweden, strong hides and unrivalled wools from England, salt 
cod and herring (much needed on meager church fast-days) 
from the North and Baltic seas, appropriately followed by 
generous casks of beer from Hamburg, were sent southward in 
exchange for fine cloths and tapestries, the products of the 
looms in Ghent and Bruges, in Ulm and Augsburg, with de- 
licious vintages of the Rhine, supple chain armor from Milan, 
Austrian yew-wood for English long-bows, ivory and spices, 
pearls and silks from Italy and the orient. Along the routes 
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from Venice and Florence to Antwerp and Rotterdam we see 
the progress in wealth and refinement, in artistic and literary 
productiveness. We see the early schools of music and paint- 
ing in Italy meet with prompt response in Flanders; in the 
many-gabled streets of Nuremberg we hear the voice of the 
Meistersinger, and under the low roof of a Canterbury inn we 
listen to joyous if sometimes naughty tales first told in pleas- 
ant groves outside of fever-stricken Florence.” 

In the middle of the thirteenth century we observe the be- 
ginnings of the expansion of geographical knowledge, which is 
ene of the most remarkable aspects of the Renaissance. Two 
Franciscan friars were sent on missions to the Great Khan of 
the Mongol Empire. They did not get as far as China, but 
they brought back to Europe the well-supported fact that Asia 
was bounded on the east by an ocean. This was the greatest 
forward step in knowledge of Asia that had been taken since 
the days of Ptolemy, the great Alexandrian geographer and 
astronomer of the second century. Hitherto the learned world 
had believed with Ptolemy that the habitable world to the 
eastward was bounded by a vast tract of barren land “full of 
reedy and impenetrable swamps.” Taking Ptolemy’s calcula- 
tion of the circumference of the globe, which made the earth 
about one third smaller than it really is, and the facts that 
Europe is bounded by an ocean to the west and Asia by an 
ocean to the east, the inference that these oceans are one and 
the same is very natural. This inference does not appear to 
have been made seriously, however, until some two hundred 
years later. Meanwhile trade with the Indies and Cathay 
continued to grow by means of the overland route via Con- 
stantinople and the Red Sea route via Alexandria, and Marco 
Polo returned after twenty years of residence in China in the 
service of Kublai Khan,—the same Kubla Khan who in 
Xanadu did 


A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to the sunless sea, 
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Marco Polo was the first to “describe China in its vastness, 
with its immense cities, its manufactures and wealth, . . . to 
tell . . . of Thibet and Burmah, of Siam and Cochin China, 
of the Indian archipelago, with its islands of spices” and of 
Japan. Most of what he had to say fell on unresponsive ears. 
His generation found it easy to confuse fact with fiction and 
his descriptions of Chinese cities were mixed up in peoples’ 
minds with descriptions of the legendary kingdom of Prester 
John, of the land of Gog and Magog, of “one-eyed Arima- 
spians,” and of 


The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


Between Marco Polo’s time and the year 1368, when the 
Chinese threw off the rule of the Mongols and put up the 
barriers again against the entrance of foreigners upon the 
sacred soil of the Flowery Kingdom, half a dozen Europeans 
had visited Cathay and brought back confirmation of some of 
Polo’s statements. 

But it was not until 1453, when the Turks captured Con- 
stantinople, cutting off Genoa’s lucrative traffic with the Orient 
and threatening Venice’s trade with Antioch and Alexandria, 
that men began to think seriously of a water route to the 
shores of eastern Asia. Events move faster now, for there is 
both a stronger impulsion to knowledge and a quicker appre- 
hension of the significance of natural facts. We are in the 
midst of the Renaissance. 

It is impossible here to enter into the fascinating details of 
the series of attempts made by the Portuguese, inspired by 
Prince Henry the Navigator, to obtain a water route to the 
East by cireumnavigating Africa. Suffice it to say that they 
were rewarded in 1497 by the success of Vasco de Gama in 
reaching Hindustan via the Cape of Good Hope. 

Discovery was in the air. “Men were freeing themselves 
from old restrictions, were enlarging the scope of their inter- 
ests, their knowledge, and their reasoning powers. It is doubt- 
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ful if the world has ever seen an era of more romantic enter- 
prise than the Renaissance. “It was equally remarkable,” to 
quote Fiske again, “as an era of discipline in scientific think- 
ing. In maritime ventures of unparalleled boldness . . . the 
human mind was groping toward the era of enormous exten- 
sions of knowledge in space and time represented by the names 
of Newton and Darwin.” ‘“ Human faculty was taxed to its 
utmost, and human courage has never been more grandly dis- 
played than by the glorious sailors of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.” 

Of these sailors the outstanding figure is Columbus, in some 
respects the noblest man of the Renaissance. Knowing all 
that we know to-day, it requires an effort of the imagination 
to put ourselves in his place as he sailed westward into the 
Mare Tenebrosum, the Sea of Darkness. To support him he 
had only a bit of reasoning based on a few facts, and the faith 
of a little group of men of vision, of whom Toscanelli, the 
Florentine astronomer, was representative; against him he 
had the weight of tradition and public opinion, and a thousand 
unknown perils to awe the imagination. How many times the 
prows of his tiny vessels would have been turned homeward 
had it not been for Columbus’ unshakeable purpose and in- 
domitable courage! Once when the ships had crossed the 
magnetic line of no variation of the compass, and the needle, 
instead of pointing a little to the right of the pole-star, began 
to swerve to the left. Surely that devil’s instrument must be 
bewitched. Again when they ran into the Sargasso Sea and 
the ocean spread around them like a watery green prairie. 
There were old tales of impassable seas in which ships became 
hopelessly stuck. Again when they found that day after day 
the wind blew steadily from east to west officers and crew 
wondered if they would ever be able to return. We know 
that they were in the belt of the Trade Winds, but they did 
not. Had the crew felt that they knew enough of the mys- 
teries of navigation to get back to Europe by themselves, a 
sudden dagger-thrust would have sent Columbus overboard on 
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the first conveniently dark night. It is something of a pity 
that the superficial acquaintance made with Columbus in our 
school days should for some of us obscure with insufficient 
historical background the man’s truly heroic character. 

Space does not permit us to dwell longer on the story of dis- 
covery, to trace the growth of the idea that it was not Asia that 
had been reached by a new route, but an entirely new and 
hitherto unsuspected continent, to follow the beginnings of the 
350 years’ search for the northwest passage, or even to give 
the muster-roll of the voyagers who followed Columbus. We 
must glance now at the beginnings of pure science, without 
which these voyages could not have been undertaken. 

A letter written in 1258 by Brunetto Latini connects sci- 
ence and discovery and introduces us to the most prophetic 
man of the thirteenth century, Friar Roger Bacon: 

“The Parliament being summoned to assemble at Oxford, I 
did not fail to see Friar Bacon as soon as I arrived, and (among 
other things) he showed me a black ugly stone called a magnet, 
which has the surprising property of drawing iron to it; and 
upon which, if a needle be rubbed, and afterwards fastened 
to a straw so that it shall swim upon water, the needle will 
instantly turn toward the Pole-star: therefore, be the night 
ever so dark, so that neither moon nor star be visible, yet shall 
the mariner be able, by the help of this needle, to steer his 
vessel aright. This discovery which appears useful in so 
great a degree to all who travel by sea, must remain concealed 
until other times; because no master mariner dares to use it 
lest he should fall under imputation of being a magician; nor 
would sailors venture themselves out to sea under his command, 
if he took with him an instrument which carries so great an 
appearance of being constructed under the influence of some 
infernal spirit. A time may arrive when these prejudices, 
which are of such great hindrance to researches into the secrets 
of nature, will be overcome; and it will be then that mankind 
shall reap the benefit of the labors of such learned men as 
Friar Bacon, and do justice to that industry and intelligence 
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for which he and they now meet with no other return than 
obloquy and reproach.” 

An intelligent and open-minded man for those days was 
Latini. With what eagerness and vehemence must Friar 
Bacon have talked: to so sympathetic a listener! Bacon’s 
career was a tragedy of the intellect. Modern in his zest for 
useful knowledge and in his reliance upon experimental in- 
vestigations, he was medieval in his acceptance of theology as 
queen of the sciences. His plight reminds one of Matthew 


Arnold’s lines: 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


Of his life little is known. He studied at Oxford ; studied and 
experimented in Paris; returned to Oxford, where he taught 
and studied; was suspected of dangerous tendencies by his 
brother Franciscans and was therefore sent back to Paris and 
kept under watch, being forbidden to write or publish; re- 
ceived a secret command from the Pope to write out his 
opinions; wrote feverishly for eighteen months under great 
difficulties; was again suspected and was thrown into confine- 
ment for many years. : 

The passion of his life seems to have been experiment. He 
hated the scholasticism of his day with its endless hair-splitting 
and fine-spun metaphysics. He did not believe that useful 
knowledge would come to men through the interminable argu- 
ments and discussions of philosophizing theologians in the 
schools. For dialectics he wished to substitute critical study, 
observation, and experiment. When men turn to these 
methods of acquiring knowledge, he foresees great expansion of 
their control of the powers of nature. He says, for example: 
“Machines for navigating are possible without rowers, like 
great ships suited to river or ocean, going with greater velocity 
than if they were full of rowers. . . . And there may be flying 
machines, so made that a man may sit in the middle of the 
machine and direct it by seme devise: and again, machines for 
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raising great weights.” So far, Roger Bacon appears sur- 
prisingly modern. 

But he had his medisval side, too. I do not wish to stress 
this, for the significant thing about Bacon was not his medi- 
evalism but his modernness. Yet for the sake of historical 
perspective we must not forget that he could assert that “the 
faithful experimentor has considered that the eagle, and the 
stag, and the serpent, and the phoenix prolong life, and renew 
their youth, and knows that these things are given to brutes 
for the instruction of men. Wherefore he has thought out 
noble plans with this in view, and has commanded alchemy to 
prepare a body of like constitution, that he may use it.” 
Bacon, you see, had still so much of the old heritage in him 
that he was unable at times to rise above the level of Physio- 
logus. He still finds the phoenix a very instructive bird. It 
was not his fault, but as a scientist, it was his misfortune. He 
could not be counted on to distinguish between the physically 
possible and the marvellous. 

What was needed to make possible the rapid advance of 
science under the guidance of such men as Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahe, Galileo and Kepler, was the development of a critical 
intelligence. Of all the influences which helped to bring this 
critical intelligence into being, to furnish the proper social 
setting for untrammelled thought, none was more potent than 
was Humanism. A pleasant word, humanism, bringing to 
mind as it does thoughts of the growth of true national litera- 
tures in Europe; of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, in Italy, 
Rabelais and Montaigne in France, Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare in England. 

Humanism is variously defined. Most narrowly and specif- 
ically, it consists in a love and appreciative study of the 
Greek and Latin classics. John Addington Symond’s defini- 
tion is more comprehensive: “Humanism,” he writes, “ con- 
sists mainly of a just perception of the dignity of man as a 
rational, volitional and sentient being, born upon this earth 
with a right to use it and enjoy it.” When we speak of 
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Rabelais, Cervantes and Shakespeare as the great literary rep- 
resentatives of humanism in the Renaissance, we have in mind 
such a definition as Symond’s. 

By either definition Francesco Petrarca was a humanist. 
He was born in the fourth year of the fourteenth century, the 
son of a Florentine exile who, with his friend Dante, was 
banished from Florence two years before Petrarch’s birth. As 
a boy Petrarch showed a love and aptitude for Latin which 
marked him off from the other lads. While they were boning 
at their elementary work he was reading his Cicero, whose 
works, he says, fascinated him with their long-rolling periods © 
before he was able to understand them. At fifteen he began 
a seven year’s study of the law, pursued at Montpellier and 
Bologna. “TI heard the whole body of the civil law,” he says 
in his Letter to Posterity, “and would, as many thought, have 
distinguished myself later, had I but continued my studies. I 
gave up the subject altogether, however, as soon as it was no 
longer necessary to consult the wishes of my parents. My 
reason was. that, although the dignity of the law... and 
especially the numerous references to Roman antiquity, did 
not fail to delight me, I felt it to be habitually degraded by 
those who practise it. It went against me painfully to acquire 
an art which I would not practise dishonestly, and could hardly 
hope to exercise otherwise.” As an old man looking back over 
his career, he judged those seven years at the universities to 
have been “not so much spent, as totally wasted.” 

The small property which his father had been able to ac- 
cumulate was gobbled up by dishonest executors and Petrarch 
found himself facing what one of his biographers calls “the 
same problem that in succeeding generations confronted those 
who wished to devote themselves to literature.” Of the two 
means of livelihood open to him, preferment in the church and 
the patronage of great and rich men, Petrarch characteristic- 
ally chose both. He took holy orders and also cemented a 
friendship between himself and the great Roman house of the 
Colonnesi. The relation seems to have been pleasant. He 
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writes: “I passed many years in the house of . . . Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, not as if he were my lord and master, but 
rather my father, or better, a most affectionate brother—nay, 
it was as if I were in my own home.” 

A year after Petrarch’s entrance into holy orders occurred 
the event which has made his name a symbol of romantic devo- 
tion—he fell passionately in love with Laura. Aside from the 
sonnets and songs which this great love inspired, the com- 
pletest record of it is the following, which I have slightly con- 
densed, written in the fly-leaf of his favorite copy of Virgil: 
“Laura, who was distinguished by her own virtues, and widely 
celebrated by my songs, first appeared to my eyes in my early 
manhood, in the year of our Lord 1327, upon the sixth day of 
April, at the first hour, in the church of Santa Clara at 
Avignon ; in the same city, in the same month of April, on the 
same sixth day, at the same first hour, in the year 1348, that 
light was taken from our day, while I was by chance at Verona, 
ignorant alas! of my fate. . . . Her chaste and lovely form 
was laid in the church of the Franciscans on the evening of 
the day upon which she died. I am persuaded that her soul 
returned, as Seneca says of Scipio Africanus, to the heaven 
whence it came. I have experienced a certain satisfaction in 
writing this bitter record of a cruel event, especially in this 
place where it will often come under my eye, for so I may be 
led to reflect that life can afford me no farther pleasures; and, 
the most serious of my temptations being removed, I may be 
admonished by the frequent study of these lines, and by the 
thought of my vanishing years, that it is high time to flee from 

Babylon.” 
"We cannot follow Petrarch in his wanderings. As he wrote 
to a friend : “ Almost my whole life has been passed in journey- 
ing from place to place; I might compare my wanderings with 
those of Ulysses.” Restlessness, the behests of patrons, the 
unsettled political conditions of the little Italian states, were 
among the causes for these migrations. Study and writing 
were his delights; friendship was almost his vocation. That 
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he was a delightful man is perhaps the most obvious thing 
about him. He was loved and courted by a surprising num- 
ber of the most famous and powerful men of his age—Popes, 
Cardinals, Bishops, Kings, despots, writers, and scholars. 
Versatility is another of his marked traits, In the palmy days 
of the Renaissance there appear men like Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci who are more many-sided than he, but in 
his own generation he stands out head and shoulders above 
the throng of lesser contemporaries. He was at once an epic 
and a lyric poet, historian, geographer, moralist, religious 
writer, author of polemics, even orator. He was interested in 
art and did a little designing; he sang the Provengal songs 
and accompanied himself on the lute; many things besides his 
books occupied his attention—from methods of gardening to 
the theory of government. His studies of the conditions affect- 
ing the growth of his plants and fruit trees, while rudimentary 
in character, were correct in method and might have been made 
the foundations of our modern science of agriculture. 

An example or two of his attitude toward medievalism will 
show the critical quality of his thought and the kind of influ- 
ence he exerted. Those who are interested in natural science 
“ discuss,” says Petrarch, “how many hairs there are on the 
lion’s head and feathers in a hawk’s tail, and how many coils 
the polypus winds about a wrecked ship. . . . They tell how 
the pheenix lives two or three centuries, and is then consumed 
by an aromatic fire, to be born again from its ashes.” He 
discards this kind of knowledge and shows his acuteness by 
pointing out the fact that inasmuch as these stories generally 
relate to matters with which the narrators are unacquainted, 
they are easily invented and pass current because it is out of 
the question for anyone to attempt to verify them. In strik- 
ing thus at the root of the matter, he marks a distinct advance 
over Roger Bacon. Attacking medievalism from another 
angle, he challenges the authority of Aristotle, then supreme 
in the strongholds of scholasticism. When some problem of 
the Aristotelians was brought into the conversation “I would 
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then either remain silent or jest with them or change the sub- 
ject. Sometimes I asked, with a smile, how Aristotle could 
have known that, for it was not proved by the light of reason, 
nor could it be tested by experiment. At that they would 
fall silent, in surprise and anger, as if they regarded me as a 
blasphemer who asked any proof beyond the authority of Aris- 
totle. . . . I believe, indeed, that Aristotle was a great man 
and that he knew much; yet he was but a man, and therefore 
something, nay, many things, may have escaped him.” 

When Petrarch died in 1374 the Renaissance had fairly 
begun. Petrarch died not bring the Renaissance to pass, nor 
was he exactly all that is implied in Ernest Renan’s telling 
phrase, “the first modern man.” But he was the first of the 
great humanists, and a bold assailant of the medieval tradi- 
tion,—in the history of,intellectual freedom, a star of the first 
magnitude. 

In Italy the Renaissance ran its brilliant course until most 
of the upper classes of society were half pagan. You remem- 
ber how Browning makes the dying Bishop describe the frieze 
he desires on his tomb: 


The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pan and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables... 


Spreading from Italy rapidly when the art of printing, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, removes the last great 
barrier to the wide circulation of knowledge, the Renaissance 
takes on new forms in the northern countries. In Germany 
it becomes largely, though by on means wholly, a religious 
movement and gives rise to the Reformation. In England, 
too, the Renaissance at first became religious and humani- 
tarian, but with a difference of spirit which eventually brought 
the English humanists-into conflict with the German reform- 
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ers. To John Colet and his followers, among whom must be 
reckoned Erasmus of Rotterdam, the Greek language was the 
key to the teachings of Christ. In the words of J. R. Green, - 
“The great fabric of belief built up by the medisval doctors 
seemed to him simply ‘ the corruptions of the Schoolmen.’ In 
the life and sayings of its founder he found a simple and 
rational Christianity, whose fittest expression was the Apostles’ 
creed. ‘About the rest,’ he said . . . ‘let divines dispute as 
they will.’” The religious thought of Colet, Sir Thomas 
More, and Erasmus was as different from that of the later 
Reformation as it was from Roman Catholicism. Late in the 
sixteenth century the Renaissance in England culminates in a 
splendid outpouring of literary genius, as unrivalled in modern 
history as the equally splendid manifestation of pictoral genius 
in Italy during the same century. - 

In one sense the Renaissance did not come to an end. The 
currents of thought which it set going have flowed on ever 
since. Here and there the currents have been checked entirely 
or reduced to a feeble flow, but never has the stream of 
progressive thought ceased to run somewhere in Christendom. 
As an historical period, however, the Renaissance may be said 
to end with the religious wars which began to drench conti- 
nental Europe wtih blood during the last half of the sixteenth 
century. Spain reacted most violently against the Reforma- 
tion. After a glorious period of awakening in which her 
strong and original genius produced Cervantes, without a - 
superior in the field of prose fiction, Velasquez, the equal of 
Raphael and Titian, Calderon, one of the greatest of modern 
dramatists, she went to sleep again. The machinery she de 
veloped for hunting out heretics was so perfect that for four- 
teen generations she weeded out nearly all of her citizens who 
showed moral courage, and independence or originality of 
mind, thus reversing the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Lovers of a dead level of uniformity of thought, of ultra- 
conservatism as against intellectual and social progress, of the 
statu quo ante bellum, will still find Spain the most congenial 
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country in Europe. In Italy the Renaissance was stifled by 
the Counter-Reformation to such an extent that it became pos- 
sible to force the aged Galileo to deny publicly the validity of 
the Copernican system. In Germany the effects of the Renais- 
sance were practically wiped out by religious wars which 
destroyed two thirds of the personal property and one half of 
the population. France never ceased to be civilized in the 
Renaissance meaning of the term, but her civilization was sadly 
battered by the struggle between Catholic and Huguenot. Eng- 
land was spared many of these terrors, and in England the 
Renaissance lasted longer than on the continent. It may be 
said to come to an end in England with the rise of the Puritans 
to power, for Puritanism was, in a way, a protest against the 
moral excesses of the Renaissance. Yet Puritanism did not 
destroy liberty of thought, for John Milton, Latin Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, was the most eloquent champion of 
intellectual liberty that the English-speaking peoples have ever 
produced; a man who in his life, as in his writings, still 
teaches us that only through the exercise of the highest virtues 
can mankind be truly free. 

Looking back at the intellectual life of medisval men, we 
feel vastly freer. Is it an exaggeration to say that we owe 
not only the original impulsion toward most of this freedom, 
but much of its direction also, to the men of the Renaissance ? 
Lest we overstate the debt, let us, by way of conclusion, look 
at three items in the account. 

Item the first is freedom of individuality, the right to be 
ourselves, and to express ourselves in our work, our recreations, 
and our social relations. This item needs scarcely more than 
mention. Ifthe Renaissance developed anything, it developed 
and fostered individuality. Where will one find individuality 
in work more readily than among the products of Renaissance 
painters, sculptors, architects, silversmiths, and artizans? 
Why, to-day, if an article of manufacture shows any trace of 
the mind or heart of the workman who made it, the first epithet 
that comes to our lips is “ Renaissance.” Benvenuto Cellini 
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would probably find the monotonous conventionality of our 
lives stifling. As for Rabelais, should he revisit these glimpses 
cf the moon and attempt to publish his History of Gargantua, 
our Law and Order Society would immediately stop him, 

Item the second is freedom of investigation. This, too, may 
be briefly dismissed, for we recognize our debt even before it 
is mentioned. The founders of modern science in the Renais- 
sance were as free to chose their fields of work and their 
methods as we are. The more varied specializations of present 
day science are due not so much to greater freedom of in- 
vestigation as to accumulation of knowledge, development of 
instruments of precision, and refinement of experimental 
methods. As for the fundamental methods of procedure, not 
very much of first rate importance has been added to the state- 
ments of Francis Bacon. 

Item the third is freedom of conscience. It would be absurd 
to try to: maintain that the men of the Renaissance enjoyed 
freedom of conscience as we understand it to-day,—“that no 
power on earth can compel in matters of religion.” But it is 
easy to demonstrate that in practice a considerable freedom was 
allowed, and that in theory the ideal of toleration was clearly 
set forth. In England in the last half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was possible for a layman freely to criticize the clergy 
and many practices of the church. You remember how 
Chaucer, in his Prologue, handles without gloves the Monk, 
the Friar, and the Pardoner? How he makes fun of the 
wallet stuffed brim-full of pardons all hot from Rome, of the 
relics which the Pardoner uses to make monkeys of the people, 
—the pillow-case which is said to be the veil of the Virgin 
Mary, the bit of canvas taken from the sail of St. Peter’s fish- 
ing-boat, the glass full of pigs’ bones? It was possible for 
John Colet, in a course of lectures at Oxford in 1497, to reject 
all the mystical theology of the Middle Ages and plant himself 
squarely on the historical and literal meaning of the Biblical 
text. It was also possible for him to criticize freely the 
earlier Scriptures. He was not burned at the stake for his 
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views. Far from it. Seven years later he was summoned 
from Oxford to become dean of St. Paul’s, and was the most 
popular preacher in England. The ideal of toleration is to be 
found in that golden book, perhaps the most far-sighted work 
in our English literature, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. In 
“Nowhere,” the country of More’s aspirations, every man 
could be of whatever religion he pleased. Even those who dis- 
believed in a Divine Being or in immortality were not liable 
to any legal punishment. Men had perfect liberty to seek 
converts to their faith, provided only that they did not insult 
the religion of others or resort to violence. So far, we of 
to-day find ourselves in agreement with Sir Thomas. Whether 
we shall proceed farther along the road that he has pointed out 
to us is a question now interesting many, a fact shown by 
recent conferences on the subject of church union. More tells 
us that in “ Nowhere,” though the various sects observe their 
peculiar rites in private, they join together in a public worship 
whose prayers and hymns are so fashioned as to be acceptable 
to all. With a sweetness of spirit and an illumination: of mind 
which characterize More’s attitude toward most of the great 
problems of life, he wished to show that liberty of conscience 
and religious unity might live side by side. 

Clearly our debt to the Renaissance for its share in the 
emancipation of the intellect is a large one. 
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THE CALL OF GOD FOR THIS HOUR: 


REV. CHARLES E. SCHAEFFER, D.D. 
*¢ Today if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.’’—(Heb. 4: 7.) 


“God hath spoken!” That is the startling statement of 
Christian revelation. It is at once an illumination of the 
nature and character of God and the basis of a true philosophy 
of the world’s history. “God hath spoken!” That differ- 
entiates God from the gods. He speaks. They are silent. 
“Mouths have they but they speak not.” They convey no 
message to their devotees; they are dead, dumb idols. But 
God speaks, hath spoken. He lives. He is a Person. He 
is intelligent. He discloses His thoughts and purposes among 
men. Heisacommunicative God. How this idea of a speak- 
ing God has entered into all aspects of the life and literature 
of His people! The universe is the utterance of God. “By 
His word were the heavens made and all the host of them by 
the breath of His mouth.” “ And God said,” is the significant 
prelude that introduces every stage in the work of creation. 
“God spake all these words,” “Thus saith the Lord,” formed 
the basis of authority for lawgiver and prophet alike. The 
incarnate Christ, the new creation, was the “Word made 
flesh.” That was more than a relic of Greek philosophy. It 
was a Jewish conception from the very beginning. “God 
hath spoken at sundry times and in divers manners by the 
prophets: and by His son.” “He hath never left Himself 
without a witness.” The Voice of Jehovah! What a signifi- 
cant thing it was! Adam and Eve heard His voice in the 
garden and fled and hid themselves. Abraham heard that 
voice in Ur of the Chaldees, and he became an adventurer for 


1 Opening sermon delivered before the special meeting of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States, held in Christ Re- 
formed Church, Altoona, Pa., March 4, 1919. 
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God, and “ went forth not knowing whither he went.” Moses 
heard His voice out of the burning bush, and consecrated him- 
self to a new task and “endured as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible.” God spake to men in every great crisis of their lives. 
They heard His voice in the roll of thunder, in the roar of the 
sea, in the sound of the wind, in the rustle of the trees. They 
heard it in the sanctuary above the voice of prayer and praise. 
They heard it in the secret place, and one said, “Speak Lord, 
thy servant heareth.” Sometimes it was a “mighty voice” at 
the sound of which men feared and fled. Sometimes it was a 
“still, small voice,” but God was in it. He spoke in notes of 
warning and admonition. He spoke in wooing and tender 
solicitude. God still speaks. He speaks through nature. He 
speaks through His providences, through His unfailing and 
unfaltering goodness and kindness. He speaks through his- 
tory. O’er the tumult and turmoil of the nations His sweet 
voice soundeth; now in judgment, now in grace. He speaks 
through individuals, through institutions, through nations, 
through great crises and circumstances. History is His story. 
This is the only philosophy of history that will satisfy Chris- 
tian men and women. The difference between a Christian and 
a pagan philosophy of history is simply this: the pagan says, 
“Tt thunders” ; the Christian, “An angel hath spoken.” His- 
tory cannot be satisfactorily interpreted except as a continual 
disclosure of God. This is the greatest need of the world 
to-day: viz, to believe that God is in the world, that He speaks 
to men and that men are to hear and to obey His voice. Does 
God have a message for the world to-day? Does He speak to 
us as He “spake to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed 
forever”? Are our ears sensitized and our hearts softened to 
hear and heed His word? Above the turmoil and tumult of 
battle, above the moans and groans of wounded and dying men, 
above the wail of weeping widows and fatherless children, 
above the shoutings of victory, is the voice of the White Com- 
rade heard? Amid the wreck and ruin of empires, the rise 
and fall of nations, is there no message to steady and support 
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us? From the collapse of the old and the construction of a new 
civilization is there no call from God coming to us? Are we 
“like infants crying in the night, crying for the light, with no 
language but a cry”? Is there no word save the echo of our 
ery? If we believed that we should utterly despair. No. 
God is in His world, revealing Himself, uttering His voice. 
The great events of to-day are the footprints of God as He is 
marching through time; they are the alphabet with which He 
spells out His purposes among men. He speaks as certainly 
and as clearly to us to-day as He did in the long ago. He has 
a message for us as well as for the prophets, for America as 
well as for Israel, for the Church of the twentieth century as 
well as for the Church of the first. “To-day, if ye will hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts.” The call of God to this 


hour is 


I. A Catz To a Sincere anp Heartre_t REPENTANCE. 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” This 
imperious command stands at the doorway of the Christian 
religion. It was the first word in the ministry of Jesus and 
of John the Baptist. It was the first word that leaped to 
the lips of Peter on the day of Pentecost. The Churches of 
Asia Minor were told to repent. Every new age in the de- 
velopment of Christianity was characterized in its initial stage 
by a wave of humiliation and penitence. Every great re- 
ligious revival was preceded by a passion of repentance. 
Every forward movement has it as a deep, dark background. 
“ At such times,” says one, “there is a breaking away from 
the Church of all those alienated from her in heart, and of 
those who are skeptical of her authority. In these dark days 
unbelief in some of its forms holds the field, and proudly boasts 
of its power; while the enfeebled Church, without the strength 
to resist, sits in humiliating impotence, suffering the blows of 
her assailants and groaning under their insolent scorn.” 

There must be, first of all, a sincere repentance on the part 
of the individual. Now, repentance always consists of two 
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elements—introspection and action, confession and consecra- 
tion. It is produced by a new vision of God, by an over- 
whelming sense of His goodness, holiness and righteousness as 
over against a corresponding sense of one’s own failings and 
shortcomings. In a genuine repentance a feeling of deep 
humiliation and dissatisfaction sweeps over the soul. When 
the prophet had a vision of God and heard the seraphim chant- 
ing, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Woe is me, for I am 
undone. I am aman of unclean lips and dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips.” When the Apostle caught sight 
of the matchless grace and beauty and power of the Christ, he 
threw himself at His feet, and exclaimed, “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Every great leader, the 
epitome of any great movement, has had a like experience. 
Francis of Assisi, Savonarola of Florence, Luther of Witten- 
burg, Wesley of England, are illustrious examples. It is only 
through this upward pull of God and this prostration of soul 
that a new beginning of life can be made. Unless the indi- 
vidual repent and enter upon a newness of life, there can be 
no hope for the world. Jesus cannot conquer in the world 
if He is defeated in individual lives. It is necessary to preach 
a Gospel to-day that will convict men of their sins: We have 
been preaching a comforting and a soothing gospel, and men’s 
consciences have been giving them very little trouble. We 
have minimized the heinousness and the ugliness of sin and 
men’s hearts have not been moved to repentance for their per- 
sonal, their social, their corporate sins. 

There must be repentance on the part of the nation and the 
nations. The guilt of precipitating a great world war, the 
devastation of property, the destruction of the lives of millions 
of young men—the flower of this generation,—the sorrow and 
tribulation of many thousands in whose hearts and homes the 
light has gone out, the burden of great, staggering national 
debts that hang like millstones around the neck of the people— 
all this and more, somebody is responsible for. It would be 
too much to say that one nation, or one group of nations, alone 
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is guilty, and all others are guiltless. Some have sinned more 
than others, but they have all come short. The bottom cause 
of it all was religious, not political. The civilization which 
they had been fostering had been largely materialistic and un- 
Christian. They had forgotten God in their knowledge and 
great national sins and corruption had gone unchecked. Pride 
and selfishness had ruled. High ideals had been abandoned. 
The nations must be summoned to confess their sins and to 
dedicate themselves to higher and loftier purposes. The 
League of Nations will not hold unless there is a change of 
heart among the nations and a new purpose for their existence. 
Never has there been a greater need and a greater opportunity 
for the preaching of high national idealism, for the wider 
application of the principles of love, brotherhood and democ- 
racy among the nations than to-day. 

The strategic place which America holds among the nations 
of the world to-day makes it not only desirable but imperative 
that our nation should be purified of all that is low and false, 
and be the embodiment of the very highest ideals and be 
actuated by the noblest Christian impulses. These ideals have 
been marvellously expressed by our leaders in the State who 
have become veritable prophets among men, and by our 
Soldiers and Sailors who have so gallantly and heroically ex- 
emplified them. But they must likewise be translated into 
practice by the rank and file of our people. 

There must also be a genuine repentance on the part of the 
Church. Is it well with the Church to-day? Many an aged 
Eli is sitting in his tent trembling for the Ark of God. The 
Church has been maligned and condemned by her foes; she has 
been wounded in the house of her friends.. Doubtless much of 


































the censure and criticism heaped upon her is just. None are 

more ready to admit it than those who love her most and re- 

joice in her work and worth. And none are in a better posi- 

tion to speak concerning her than those who minister at her d 
a 






altars and worship in her pews. Whatever criticism is laid 
against her should be intended for her good, should be con- 
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structive rather than destructive. The Church is not without 
her faults and failings. Of course, she was not responsible 
for the war, but she failed to prevent it. She failed to make 
real those high ideals for which she was founded, the persistent 
application of which would have made war impossible. She 
has lacked a definite objective, and has lost much of her early 
enthusiasm, passion and power. She has fostered a spirit of 
“other worldliness” and at times has manifested a strange 
indifference to present world conditions. In consequence she 
has suffered a loss of spiritual power, and has alienated many 
from her courts. She has been cut up into endless divisions 
and much of her activity has been expended in needless organ- 
ization and machinery and duplication of effort. She has 
been in the world for nineteen centuries and yet has brought 
only one third of the world’s population within her fold. She 
has too frequently been touching only the outer fringes of 
religion and has left the deeper issues untouched. She has 
spent herself on petty tasks until she has jeopardized her place 
of leadership in the world, and many have lost interest in her 
and respect for her. Let the Church acknowledge all this. 
Let her throw herself prostrate before her Lord and humbly 
confess her sins and shortcomings. But let her do this in 
order that she may consecrate herself anew to her real mission 
and purpose. In spite of her flaws and failures she is still the 
greatest religious, moral and social force in all the world. She 
receives scant credit for what she is and does in the world. 
She is the inspirer of lofty aims, of unselfish purposes and of 
unreserved consecration. The great leaders of the world 
to-day were born in her and nursed on her bosom. She is the 
“ground and the pillar of the truth.” Let her arise, shake 
herself from the dust, put on her beautiful garments, put forth 
her strength, and gird herself for her real task. 

“Behold, I stand at the door and knock!” It was at the 
door of a Church that the Savior stood and knocked. It was 
a Church that was indifferent, self-satisfied, self-complacent. 
“Tf any man open the door I will come in.” Oh, for a great 
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leader to-day, for a man who will throw open the doors of the 
Church for the full admission of Christ and for the free outlet 
of healing and helping power to all mankind! 

The call of God for this hour is 


II. A Catt To tue ContempLaTion oF A Great Wortp 
Crisis. 

There is borne in upon us to-day the irresistible conviction 
that the world is standing upon the threshold of a new day. 
We are entering upon a new era in human history. We have 
come as it were to another great Divide in the onward march of 
civilization. A new “fulness of time has come,” an “elect 
hour” has struck. It is the supreme hour for this generation. 
We are between two worlds, “one dead, the other powerless to 
be born.” It would be difficult to fathom with any degree of 
adequacy the full measure of the significance of this hour. No 
one can tell with any approach of definiteness what the reac- 
tion of the world will be to the forces and factors that are 
operative in producing this new world order. We are quite 
sure, however, that great changes in the social, domestic, eco- 
nomic, industrial, national and religious life of the world will 
take place. When the tide comes in it lifts the vessel and all 
that is in it. A new era is a pivotal point in the history of 
the world. It is the result of many conspiring, converging 
elements. These may have been silently gathering momen- 
tum. Some event becomes the occasion when these slumbering 
forces come to the surface. The latent becomes patent. Some 
great leader arises, who becomes the voice of the people, and | 
articulates what they feel, but dimly discern. Frequently 
there are times of reaction and recoil, but the main stream goes 
forward and 

*¢The old order changeth, yielding place to new 


And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’’ 


In order that we may appreciate the significance of the present 
world crisis, and be the better prepared to face it, it will be 


© 
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necessary to outline briefly the main currents of this new age, 
and to define the new elements which enter to make this a 
new era. 

1. Now the thing that is always the determining factor in 
any question, is your world philosophy, your point of view of 
the world. The first of the main currents of the age that have 
contributed to produce the present world crisis is the scientific 
interpretation of the universe. This is vastly more far reach- 
ing in its significance than would appear at first thought. The 
scientific spirit came to be felt during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, but it actually began with the age of print- 
ing and the revival of letters in the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
Its spirit and supreme aim was to get at the source of things. 
Its cry was for facts. “It broke through the barrier of the 
skies; it bound the lightning to its chariot; it wrested from 
nature a thousand secrets, and with impatient curiosity forced 
every door of knowledge.” It quickened and stimulated 
thought. in every department of life. The student went to 
his laboratory, the scholar to the sources of knowledge. Noth- 
ing was spared. Old theories were thrown away. For tradi- 
tion, truth was substituted; for authority, freedom. This 
necessitated a restatement of the truths of religion. It de- 
manded not a new God, but a new interpretation of God; not 
a new Bible, but a new understanding of it. It drove men 
back to a sense of reality. It insisted on the reality of the 
religious life. Men became intolerant of externalities, of the 
outward trimmings and trappings of religion, of conventionali- 
ties, creeds and ceremonies. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the “boys” in the trenches were insisting upon a some- 
what different type of religion from that which formally ob- 
tained in the so-called “orthodox” church. This note of 

-reality comes from the deep subconscious life of the rising 
generation, and in a world-construction program it is a most 
vital element to be reckoned with by the Church of Christ. 

2. The second factor in the new era is the uprising of the 
common people and the consequent readjustment of society 
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upon a democratic basis. If the scientific spirit produced a 
new theology, this growing sense of democracy is developing 
a new sociology. If the one involved a restatement of truth, 
this is a rebirth of the human spirit. Jesus taught the essen- 
tial value of man, and the fundamental principles of the King- 
dom, and there we have the basis of the new democracy. 
Democracy is a far more sweeping thing than simply a form 
of political government. It is a movement, a spirit, that finds 
expression in all the relationships of life. It is a movement 
for the realization of the ideals of a world brotherhood. It 
demands the obliteration of all racial, national, creedal, class or 
caste distinctions. During all the ages this has never been so 
pronounced as it is to-day. Under the old system when kings 
ruled by “divine right” the common man was suppressed. 
He simply had to obey. There was scarcely room for the de- 
velopment of the power of initiative, for the realization of 
freedom and self expression. All this is changing. There is 
coming “ release to the captives, recovery of sight to the blind, 
and the acceptable year of the Lord” is at hand. Doubtless 
in all this there are great and grave dangers. There are de 
luded and misguided people; there are those who run wild and 
swing to the opposite extreme of anarchy, Bolshevism, and all 
forms of erratic and erroneous expression. It is not enough 
therefore simply to make the world safe for democracy; but 
we must make democracy safe for the world. 

8. The third main current of the new era is the economic 
and industrial development. This has sprung largely from 
the rising tide of the new democracy. The labor problem is 
as old as the brickyards of Egypt. The Exodus was a great 
labor movement, and Moses was a great labor leader, But the 
problem to-day has been greatly accentuated and has in it many 
new phases, until it has become actually acute. “A great 
silent revolution is taking place. Up from the depths there is 
emerging a multitude of the neglected, demanding recognition, 
justice, human rights. A new cry is heard to-day, a cry of 
unrequited labor, of the underfed and overworked, of bitter 
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wrong and of social discontent.” Thirty million workers in 
America to-day are demanding justice. Misdirected, in- 
coherent, unintelligent, as this cry for social righteousness 
and economical readjustment may be, there is behind it enough 
volume and sentiment to strain every institution of modern 
society. 

4, Another main current of the age is the growing feeling of 
unity among the nations, and among believers. This is prob- 
ably one of the most hopeful symptoms of the times. This 
spirit of union expresses itself in many forms: in the world of 
industry, in trusts and corporations and great combines on the 
one side, and in unions and in forms of organized labor on the 
other; among the nations, in a League of Nations, a Parlia- 
ment of Man, a Federation of the World; among the Churches, 
in such organizations as the Federal Council, the Council of 
Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System, local 
Church Federations, the coming together of families of 
Churches, the Federated Church, the Community Church. 
There is likewise a coming together of the various activities 
and agencies of the Church; its Home Mission, its Foreign 
Mission, its Sunday-school Boards, its schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries. Church union is in the air. The 
Inter-Church World Movement is the latest expression of it. 
There is a growing conviction that the task of a world’s con- 
quest for Christ cannot be accomplished by a divided Chris- 
tendom. This current is bound to effect great changes in our 
religious as well as our national life. It will necessitate a 
realignment of our forces, a readjustment of our program, and 
a readaptation to the national, the social and religious require- 
ments of the day. 

5. Still another outstanding factor in the new era is the 
enlarged conception of the task of world Christianization. 
This is the age of great missionary expansion. But it is be- 
ginning to assume a new phase and is making a new appeal. 
The world has been made both smaller and larger. The 
nations have been brought closer to our doors, but their prob- 
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lems, particularly their Christianization, have become more 
intricate and involved. We have come to recognize the world 
as the object of redemption, and our efforts are being directed 
not only to the individual but to society. It is not enough to 
establish the institutions of religion; we must Christianize the 
whole order of life. There are vast areas of life, both at home 
and abroad, which are not yet brought under the dominant 
sway of the religion of Christ. Civilization is largely ma- 
terialistic and unChristian. 

The program calls for a present realization of the Kingdom 
cf God upon the earth. The idea of “other worldliness,” of 
locating the Kingdom of Heaven beyond the skies, and of 
fitting men to enter it when they die, has lost its one-time 
appeal. I wonder whether we fully appreciate the revolu- 
tionary character of this fact if carried to its logical conclu- 
sions. It involves a complete change, not only in the objective 
of the Church’s program, but in our polity, our cultus, our 
hymns, our prayers, our preaching, our practice, our benevo- 
lence. It will mean a new religious education, a new type of 
leadership, and a thorough-going reconstruction of our entire 
organization. 

I have thus enumerated these outstanding characteristics of 
the age as briefly as possible in order that we might have a 
historical and philosophical background to the problems that 
confront the world to-day. For the first time in history have 
they become world wide. Before this they were local, con- 
fined to one country, to one nation; now they involve all. 
They had been developing in our civilization prior to the war, 
but the war released them and set them into relief. The 
Hindenberg Line was the dyke that temporarily held back the 
gathering waters. When that broke, the floodtide of a new 
civilization rushed in. The latent forces of humanity were 
released, and God said, “ Let us make a new world,” and the 
evening and the morning were a new day. This brings us 
now to the third call for this hour, viz. : 
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III. A Cart to Consecration to a CorossaL Task. 


The closing of the war and the modern conditions of society 
have precipitated a crisis and flung a fresh challenge to the 
Church. The present is big with possibilities. Currents and 
counter-currents are playing upon the world and upon the 
Church. It is of paramount importance that the new civiliza- 
tion which is in the crucible be cast in a Christian mold and 
be given a Christian content and character. It would be a 
tragedy and a travesty on our boasted idealism if at this 
juncture we were to slip back into a former status of society. 
There is just a bare possibility of this very thing taking place. 
A period of reconstruction is always a period of peril and is 
frought with danger and beset by manifold temptations. We 
may find ourselves in the position of Noah after the flood. 
When he was charged with the responsibility of reconstructing 
the devastated world he lay in his tent drunken. We may be 
so drunken at the sight of power and at the sense of our own 
greatness and security that we may forget our real mission 
and trust. This, above all times, is the time to watch and be 
sober, to pray and act. 

The task of rebuilding the physical devastation that has been 
wrought in war-ridden lands can be entrusted largely to the 
nations themselves, but the rebuilding of the social, the moral 
and spiritual life of the world is specifically the task of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Her first and greatest mission is to 
give men a vision of God and to interpret to them the plans and 
purposes of the Most High. No other institution in all the 
world can do this to the same degree. Whenever men come 
into the Church they come as it were into the “House of an 
Interpreter.” If she fails to reveal the counsel and plan of 
God in the world she fails in the discharge of her first and 
greatest responsibility. 

She is also to be the inspirer of high and noble ideals among 
men and to furnish the dynamic for their realization in human 
life. Now life is wholly a matter of relationships, relation- 
ship with God, with man, with the world. The Church has 
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to deal with these relationships. Hitherto she has dealt almost 
exclusively with man’s relationship to God. She has reared 
great edifices, churches and cathedrals with their spires point- 
ing skyward; she has elaborated wonderful rituals and cere- 
monies, has perfected music and art and made them tributary 
to worship; she has built up a great institution expressive of 
man’s attitude and relationship to God. This is not to be 
despised nor discountenanced. But the currents of the new 
age are bringing forward other relationships, and the Church 
must change her program and purpose accordingly. This is 
the significant feature of the new era, that human and world 
relationships must be reckoned with. The Church is not 
simply an organization, but an organism. The glory of an 
organism is that it has the power of reproducing itself and of 
adjusting itself to its environment. The task of the Church 
as it is imposed upon her by present day conditions, therefore, 
is that she must function along the lines of these newer rela- 
tionships. Jesus dealt almost wholly with human relation- 
ships. It is surprising that the Church, the visible embodi- 
ment of Christ on earth, has so long and so largely overlooked 
this phase of religious expression. Religion to-day must be 
articulated in terms of human life. The Church must furnish 
faith for the great affairs of men. She must provide inspira- 
tion for every good work. She must bring religion into the 
crowd as well as maintain it in the cloister. She must con- 
vert every shop into a shrine and every work into worship. 
This feeling moves like a deep under current in the subcon- 
scious life of the world to-day. It is shared by many, but most 
people do not quite understand its meaning. The Church 
must so interpret religion, and so readjust her program that 
these newer relationships of life may be sustained on a Chris- 
tian basis. She alone can supply the up-building, redemptive, 
vitalizing force that will save society. The gospel is the only 
power of God unto salvation, whether we are thinking of the 
individual, society, the nation or the world. 

There comes a call to the Church to apply herself to an en- 
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larged task in the homeland. America is not yet a Christian 
nation. With fully two-thirds of her people outside of 
covenant relations with Christ, she can scarcely lay claim to 
being a Christian country. The unfinished task of Home 
Missions has assumed so much larger proportions these days. 
There are the many-sided problems of our polyglot popula- 
tion. There are the social and religious conditions presenting 
themselves in congested city communities, and in the widely 
extended rural districts. There are the varied phases of 
frontier work in the South, in the West, as well as the prob- 
lems projected by under-churched and over-churched com- 
munities. There is the surge and the sweep of our whole in- 
dustrial situation. The Church must furnish leadership, 
poise, direction, a spiritual dynamic. This throbbing, tumul- 
tuous life, expressing itself in multitudinous forms will prove 
disastrous unless the Church of Jesus Christ can infuse into 
it the spirit of her Lord and Master. 

There comes to the Church a call to a great task in the 
realm of religious education. In much of our present day 
education the Christian element is woefully lacking. There 
is a lamentable deficiency of religious training in the home. 
The Sunday-school cannot adequately supply this defect. 
Moreover, there is apparently a growing indifference towards 
the Sunday-school in many sections of the country. This does 
not augur well for the future Christianization of America. 
Records reveal a shrinkage of over 100,000 in the Sunday- 
school enrollment in Pennsylvania in a single year. Phila- 
delphia lost 20,000 in one year. Has not the time come when 
the Church must do a far larger work along the line of 
religious education and supplement her Sunday teaching by 
week day religious instruction so that the youth of our land 
may be under-girded by Christian principles and lofty ideal- 
ism? In many so-called denominational schools and colleges, 
definite, systematic Christian instruction has become a neg- 
ligible quantity. Does not the need of the hour call for a 
far greater emphasis upon religious instruction in schools and 
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colleges, and a rearrangement of the curriculum so that definite 
religious training may be imparted to the young men and 
women in the most plastic years of their lives in order to 
qualify them for efficient moral leadership in Church and 
State ? 

Again, there comes a great call to the Church to consecrate 
herself more fully to the ever growing task of propagating the 
Gospel in non-Christian lands. The need of the Gospel of 
Christ among non-Christian nations has never been felt so 
keenly as to-day. Christian leaders everywhere are saying 
that the next few years will give shape and character to the 
civilization of the whole non-Christian world. The work of 
Foreign Missions has assumed larger proportions and is 
making greater demands upon the Church than ever before. 
We are hearing a great deal about internationalism to-day, but 
there can be no true internationalism without an international 
mind and conscience, and that can be produced best by the 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This supreme task of the Church in furnishing a spiritual 
dynamic for all relations of life, and of making a Christian 
impact upon the nations is her greatest trust and also her 
severest test. If she cannot function adequately along the 
lines which I have indicated, she cannot hope to remain a vital 
force in the world nor continue to receive the support of 
thoughtful men. 

For the discharge of this trust and the accomplishment of 
this task she must bring to it the temper of a deep spirituality, 
a boundless love and loyalty, and an unwavering faith. She 
must approach her task in the spirit of prayer. The Edin- 
borough Conference declared that “every grave crisis in the 
expansion of Christianity which has been successfully met, has 
been met by the faithfulness of Christ’s disciples in the secret 
places.” 

She must come to her task in the spirit of whole-hearted 
codperation. No one denomination is equal to the full dis- 
charge of this responsibility. It will be necessary for differ- 
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ent denominations to get together. The day of organic union 
of the Churches may still be somewhat remote, but has not the 
time come when groups and families of Churches should get 
together in the interest of the Kingdom for the conservation 
of the forces, and for the greatest efficiency of the work ? 

The Church must bring to her task the spirit of unreserved 
liberality. She must be imbued with a new sense of steward- 
ship embracing life and possessions. The task of Kingdom- 
building cannot be adequately carried forward on a penny 
basis. Men must learn to give as lavishly for Christ and the 
Church as they have given for their country. 

The Church in approaching this task must be buoyed up - 
an unwavering faith and a sublime optimism. The triumph 
of the task is certain. The Church will yet succeed. In spite 
of all discouragements, in spite of all reactions and recoils, in 
spite of eddies in the stream, the flood-tide will come in. 


‘¢For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
For back, thro creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent—flooding in—the main. 
And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly! 
But westward look! The land is bright.’’ 


IV. A Catt or Gop To tHe RerormMep CHURCH FOR AN 
ADEQUATE PROGRAM AND RESPONSE. 

In this new era with its vast and varied problems, face to 
face with this stupendous task at home and abroad, there comes 
to the Reformed Church, as an integral part of the Protestant 
Church in America, the greatest opportunity and the most com- 
pelling challenge in all her history. What is our specific task ? 
It may be summed up in two propositions : 

1. To help to develop in America in this reconstruction 
period, influenced by these new factors, a Protestant character 
worthy of Jesus Christ. 

2. To bear our full measure of responsibility for the evan- 
gelizing of the world. 
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This implies the Christianization of the various nationali- 
ties in America which are committed to us as our special ward 
and trust. It means the extension of our work into other com- 
munities without regard to geographical territory wherever it 
is possible and feasible for us to go. It means the rejuvenat- 
ing of our rural churches and awakening them to a sense of 
the great responsibility that they have in Christianizing 
America. 

It likewise implies the quickening of the life of our educa- 
tional institutions and providing for them adequate equip- 
ment and endowment that they may prove to be effective in- 
struments in training and developing the leadership in 
America and throughout the world. 

It means that we must provide adequate compensation for 
every minister who is now in the active service of preaching 
the gospel and must make provision for the exigencies of old 
age and incapacitated years. 

This program. likewise comprehends the projection of our- 
selves as a Church into those countries which we have definitely 
accepted as our foreign missionary field. It means the effort 
to Christianize ten millions of people in Japan, China and the 
Moslem World. 

This is a task of no ordinary dimensions. It will summon 
the very best that is in us. We are humiliated by our past 
failures and shortcomings, by doing our work on an inade- 


quate scale. We lament the way in which we have hitherto 


applied ourselves to the supreme task of saving America and 
the world for Christ. We frequently lacked vision, enthusi- 
asm, leadership, consecration. We allowed ourselves too often 
to be constrained by provincialism and petty differences. We 
have scarcely ever been animated by one common spirit and 
purpose. Like the dry bones in the valley of Ezekiel’s vision, 
we have been inarticulated. We have been slow to function 
along certain lines of religious activity. But in the face of 
this large task to which God is calling us anew, we need to 
gird ourselves for a more aggressive and a more united effort 
than we have ever put forth in the past. 
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What are our resources? Has the Reformed Church any- 
thing in the form of a real contribution to offer to the new 
age upon which we are entering? Has she anything that will 
play a vital part in the work of social and spiritual recon- 
struction which is the task of American Christianity to-day ? 
Let us take an inventory of our resources and appraise our 
real worth. 

First, there is our inheritance which we received from our 
fathers. ‘There are certain constructive principles and funda- 
mental elements which have come down to us through the 
centuries. They have been preserved and purified through 
persecution and fire. They have been beaten out upon the 
anvil by many hammers. We are “the heirs of the ages in 
the foremost files of time.” Let us not despise or minimize 
the legacy that we have thus received. Ours is a goodly 
heritage. 

Second. Another valuable resource is in our experiences 
derived through early struggles and trials in this country. 
They are a part of us and we may learn from our mistakes 
in the past and profit by our successes. We are richer because 
we have come through some of the trials and difficulties of our 
early years in America. 

Third. Another resource is our interpretation of religion 
and our attitude to the problems of life. Our conception of 
God as a Father, immanent in the world, interested in the 
affairs of His children; our interpretation of religion as a 
life; our emphasis on educational religion; our spirit of de- 
mocracy; our passion for social righteousness; our open 
mindedness and hospitality towards all phases of Christian 
truth; our friendly attitude towards other Churches; our readi- 
ness to codperate with others in every good work; and finally, 
our conception of the Kingdom of God as God’s rule on earth, 
as well as in Heaven—these constitute a most valuable asset 
in meeting the present new order in the world. Our theology, 
history, temperament and genius, our polity and cultus pecu- 
liarly qualify us to make a large and liberal contribution in 
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helping to solve the problems of the present world civilization. 

Fourth. Another resource is found in our constituency ; 
in the 335,000 members in our congregations, in the 325,000 
in our Sunday-schools, in our 1,279 ministers, in our Mission- 
aries at home and abroad, in the students in our educational 
institutions, the young men and women who have their faces 
towards the morning, and in our benevolent homes; in our 
material equipment, in our church buildings that compare 
favorably with those of other Protestant communions; in our 
schools and colleges and theological seminaries; in the money 
which our people possess, and in the enlargement of their 
visions and their liberality. 

Fifth. Another resource is found in our strategic location. 
Did it ever occur to you that the bulk of our membership is 
found within the so-called Immigrant or industrial zone where 
many of our present day problems have become most acute? 
Who knoweth whether we have not come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this? 

Sixth. Another resource is in the inspiration and help 
which we derive from other denominations by studying their 
plans and methods and by aligning ourselves with them in a 
great inter-Church work. The strength and wealth of all the 
Churches are ours in a very real sense. 

Seventh, and finally, there are our resources in God. These 
are inexhaustible, and they are at our disposal. Our sufii- 
ciency is in Him. 

With such a wealth of resources at our command why should 
we hesitate to undertake a large and compelling task for 
Christ and country and the world? The time and conditions 
seem to call for a great united, aggressive, constructive pro- 
gram for our Church. The Inter-Church World Movement 
into which most of the Protestant bodies of the United States 
and Canada are entering, is outlining a big Campaign for the 
purpose of capturing the new civilization for Christ. To this 
end it is necessary to mobilize the forces of American Chris- 
tendom even as our military forces were mobilized for the 
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world war. The Reformed Church cannot afford to stand 
aloof in a great enterprise of this character. She must throw 
herself into it with all the power and enthusiasm which she can 
command. 

The contemplated campaign for our Church must be big 
enough to challenge the best that is in us and to call forth our 
Jatent resources and abilities. A small task would be un- 
worthy of our people who are capable of responding to a big 
‘undertaking and who have so heroically and liberally responded 
in men and money to make the world safe for democracy. 
Will they in like manner respond to make democracy safe for 
the world? This seems to be the psychological hour for the 
launching of a great program for our Church. The War has 
enlarged our abilities and quickened our sympathies and re- 
vealed new capacities on the part of our people for real, 
genuine service and sacrifice. 

It must be supremely and primarily a spiritual campaign. 
It must be begun, continued and ended in the spirit of prayer 
and consecration. Unless it grows out of and stimulates and 
strengthens the spiritual life of our people, it would be futile 
and foolish. Its objective must be to lift the entire Church 
up on a higher plane so that it may be in a position to render a 
larger service in the world. The aim must be to create a 
spiritual morale among our people so that the Church may 
function more adequately and more effectively along every 
line of Kingdom building. 

It must be a movement that will in a very real sense extend 
God’s Kingdom and will help to bring in the reign of Christ 
upon the earth. It may help us to set certain definite goals 
and standards, but let us not be deceived by statistics and 
results that can be tabulated. We need to launch a program 
of evangelism with a view of bringing the multitudes of un- 
churched people into the household of faith. It must be an 
evangelism that is sane and sensible, rather than sentimental 
and sensational. It must mean the presentation of the Gospel 
with the distinct objective of producing conviction and de- 
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cision for Christ in the lives of men everywhere. It must 
include all the elements of a vital religious life, beginning in 
the home, reaching into the Sunday-school, stimulating Bible 
study and religious training, infusing the spirit into the whole 
congregation, converting every member into a recruiting agent 
for Christ. 

It must be a program of social service, affecting the life of 
the people not only in its distinctively religious expressions, 
but in all their human relationships. It must seek to tone 
up the whole order of our social, industrial, political, national 
and international life. It must seek to conserve in a vital 
manner the fruit of a sane evangelism. 

The movement must be a great missionary campaign. It 
must enable the boards of the Church to whom the missionary 
task is entrusted, to meet their present obligations, to enlarge 
their work and sustain it on a basis commensurate with the 
needs of the hour at home and abroad. 

It must be a campaign of stewardship. The fundamental 
principles of stewardship must be presented anew to our 
people. This involves the full consecration of time, service 
and money to the interests of the Kingdom. Men and women 
must be challenged to enlist definitely for life service. We 
should set as a definite goal the securing of hundreds of young 
men for the ministry and for our mission fields. Were we to 
set this mark as high as 500 within the next five years, that 
would be only an average of one from every three con- 
gregations. 

This campaign of education, of inspiration and of consecra- 
tion must ultimately come to expression in large and liberal 
gifts of money. What the amount needed will be no one is 
able to tell with any degree of definiteness. What our people 
may be ready to contribute when they have been properly in- 
formed and when their consciences have been aroused and their 
sympathies quickened, cannot be definitely determined at this 
hour. Nor can we outline just now the details and methods 
of the campaign. But it is manifest that when this new 
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passion created by a larger vision of the task will seize the 
Church, it will irradiate the whole atmosphere and express 
itself in fresh manifestations of life and power. There will be 
new horizons, new prayers, new praise and there will be gifts 
of men and money on a far larger scale than we have reasons 
to expect at this hour. If as a Church we are willing to 
undertake this enlarged task in the name of God, we may yet 
find “a place in the sun.” This is our supreme opportunity. 
“When thou hearest the sound of a going in the top of the 
mulberry trees, then bestir thyself, for it is then that the 
Lord thy God goeth before thee to fight thy battles for thee.” 
‘‘T’ve seen a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away. 


I’ve heard a voice you cannot hear, 
That bids me not delay.’’ 


“To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 
Hearts are hardened by heedlessness, by repeated refusal, by 
disobedience, by unbelief, by selfishness, by sin. Impression 
without expression is dangerous. “See that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh.” Hearts are softened and mellowed by a 
sense of sin, by sympathy, by consecration to a great, unselfish 
task, by obedience, by entering into the experience, the sor- 
rows, the sufferings and needs of the world. When Dante 
sought his way out of Purgatory, he found it by a rivulet of 
blood trickling down the hidden way. So must we be bathed 
in that relentless flood of service and sacrifice and our hearts 
will melt. Let us see to it that we do not, like Israel of old, 
revolt against God’s call. He had led them, had been their 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night and had given them 
bread from heaven; high hopes swelled in their bosoms and 
keen emotions surged through their souls. But when they 
were to redeem the sanctuary-land from the hand of heathen 
dominion, their hearts hardened, they refused God’s call, and 
they were turned back to wander aimlessly and hopelessly in 
the wilderness—that great and terrible wilderness. Before 
us lies the promised land, the land of our dreams and fondest 
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hopes. God calls us to enter now. Even now we may help to 
build the celestial city into the civilization of the earth. 


**So to make a Heaven of higher worth, 
Come on—let’s make a better earth.’’ 


‘*We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 
We need no other thing to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 
No other ivory for the doors— 
No other marble for the floors— 
No other cedar for the beam 
And dome of man’s immortal dream, 


Here on the paths of every day— 
Here on the common human way— 

Is all the busy gods would take 

To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in time.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





III. 
THE MINISTER AT HIS BEST.! 
C. B. SCHNEDER, D.D. 


“O Lord our God, grant us grace to desire Thee with our 
whole heart; that so desiring we may seek and find Thee; and 
so finding Thee may love Thee; and loving Thee, may hate 
those sins from which Thou hast redeemed us. Amen.” 
(Anselm. ) 

We are living in a great age. Events are crowding one 
another hard and fast. Many of them are of world-wide and 
age-wide importance. Human affairs are in the crucible. 
Governments, institutions, customs, doctrines, theories and 
beliefs have been consigned to the scrap pile. Emperors, kings 
and princes have been dethroned. The very foundations have 
been shaken. All things are being weighed in the balances 
and many of them are found wanting. Great destruction has 
been wrought. There is confusion, disorder, uncertainty and 
distrust as to all things. There is much to foster and to feed 
the spirit of pessimism and discontent. Men have asked and 
continue to ask, “ Does God still live and reign?” Some think 
Christianity and the Church have failed. All are anxious 
to know what will result from the general upheaval, the widely 
spread confusion, and the sore distress among the nations. 
This anxiety is intensified by the knowledge that multitudin- 
ous forces, many of them bitterly antagonistic one to another, 
are operative. On the one hand we see the loftiest idealism, 
while on the other hand there is manifested the grossest ma- 
terialism. Socialism, bolshevism, militarism and pacifism in 
many forms and with a thousand hopes, all offer the sovereign 
remedy, the one panacea for all the ills and all the woes of the 
body politic and the entire social order. 


1A course of two lectures on ‘‘the Reverend Charles F. McCauley’’ 
foundation delivered before the faculty and students of the Theological 
Seminary, at Lancaster, Pa., in the spring of 1919, by the Rev. C. B. 
Schnader, D.D., of Shamokin, Pa. 
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Men of unshaken Christian faith discern the hand of God 
in these world events and feel sure that under His over-ruling 
power the present world-situation affords an unprecedented 
opportunity to rebuild and strengthen our political, industrial, 
- educational and religious institutions along lines which are 
vital with the teachings and principles of the Kingdom of 
God. They recognize not only opportunity, but likewise 
obligation, responsibility, and direct challenge to meet and im- 
prove the opportunity to the very utmost of their ability. So 
compelling is the challenge that all Christendom has been 
awakened to a sense of duty and to the necessity of working in 
unison as one undivided army. Great programs are being 
projected in the interest of a common objective. That ob- 
jective, broadly stated, is the rebuilding of civilization after 
such a fashion that it may be Christian not only in name but in 
fact as well. In it there is recognized the duty of making the 
world in which we live subject to the rule of Christ. 

The projected programs are large as compared with modern 
church programs ; not too large, as compared with the military 
programs into which the nations were forced. Their authors 
are men of vision, courage and consecration ; feeling the great- 
ness of the task and the seriousness of the issues confronting 
the Church. They feel that nothing should be left undone to 
bring the whole world under the redemptive power of Jesus 
Christ so that His Kingdom may be established and recognized 
as the only worthy goal of history. The working out of these 
programs calls for leadership of the highest order among our 
ministers, and for a following of the finest type in loyalty and 
enthusiasm on the part of those whose privilege it is to follow. 

It is therefore a grand and glorious time in which to pre- 
pare for, and enter upon the duties of the Christian ministry. 
The very thought of it sends a thrill through the heart of any 
man of enlightened vision. No calling in life offers such fine 
opportunities for great things of a lasting nature as the Chris- 
tian ministry. The times, in a very special way, demand of 
every minister the very best of which he is capable by nature, 
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by training, and by grace. World conditions and possibilities 
constitute a call to the heroic in men with a compelling chal- 
lenge to unreserved service and sacrifice. I would rather pre- 
pare for, and enter the ministry now, than in any previous 
period of Christian history. The only next best and noblest 
thing, is that of being in the ministry and feeling the thrill 
of the challenge to do our utmost even though several decades 
of service may be in the past. 

In view of all this I deem it a great privilege to address 
you, likewise a serious responsbility. So great is the latter 
that I accepted the former with very much hesitancy. One 
should be a prophet of a very high order indeed, to bring an 
adequate message to young men at such a time as this. The 
right word should be spoken; sound advice should be given; 
wholesome enthusiasm should be created; and a quickening 
spirit should be kindled. 

However, having accepted the invitation of your honored 
faculty to address you, I determined to search my heart rather 
than my head, for the message which I should bring to you. 
In doing this I felt that I should be in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the saintly man in whose honor this lectureship was 
founded. The result was the consciousness of a desire to 
speak to you on the subject, The Minister at His Best. 

In treating this subject I shall assume everything that a 
modern, adequately equipped seminary can do for a minister 
hy way of training and preparation for the sacred calling. I 
shall assume that the minister knows what to believe, and how 
to think, speak and write. I shall likewise assume that he is 
a Christian man, sincere and earnest in his desire to do the 
Lord’s work. I shall not follow the beaten path, but desire 
rather to speak to you in a heart to heart manner about some 
things which, though very important, I am persuaded, as a 

result of experience and observation, are frequently slighted, 
often entirely neglected by not a few. 

I use the words “at his best” not in the ordinary sense in 
which those words are used; namely, to indicate some point, 
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period or occasion in life when strength, ability, and talents 
are at their height; but in the sense of highest possible effici- 
ency on the part of the minister from the beginning to the close 
of his ministry. 

To be at his best the minister must make faithful effort to 
live the Gospel which he proclaims from his pulpit. He must 
do this in all public relations, otherwise the community will 
soon discredit him; he must do this in private relations, other- 
wise he will descredit himself in the inner tribunal of his 
soul at the expense of the real joy of service. In order thus to 
live the gospel which he preaches the minister must know and 
honor the laws, principles, and requirements of the Kingdom 
of God. The importance of this is generally and freely ac- 
knowledged, but too often imperfectly practiced. There is 
danger of the unconscious assumption that when, and because, 
& man is ordained to the sacred office of the ministry, he is no 
longer under the necessity of working out his own salvation; 
that then he is above the laws that govern spiritual develop- 
ment; and that the truths which he preaches to others do not 
apply to him. Evidences of this assumption are not difficult 
to find. A little careful self-examination may reveal more or 
less in the best of us. Ministers have been known to preach 
brotherly love beautifully and then practice unrelenting vin- 
dictiveness. They have been known to preach on the duty of 
giving and to practice the most close-fisted parsimony. 

. But the assumption is utterly misleading and untenable. 
On the very contrary the minister must ever be on the alert, 
and give much attention to the things that minister to spiritual 
growth in his own life; for the enemies of his soul are many, 
the temptations he has to face are subtle, and the attacks made 
upon him are keen. Jesus, though Son of God, was tempted 
in all things as we are tempted. St. Paul so lived that in 
contemplation of his triumph over things mortal, he employed 
terms of warfare and struggle. “TI have fought a good fight, 
] have finished my course, I have kept the faith” (II. Tim. 
4:7). In his letter to Timothy, “his own son in the faith” 
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after reference to various dangers and errors, he pleads, “ But 
thou, O man of God, flee these things; and follow after right- 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight 
the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto 
thou art also called, and hast professed a good profession 
before many witnesses” (I Tim. 6: 11-12). 

If therefore the minister would stand firm in his Christian 
integrity and keep the life of God in his soul in a state of 
wholesome growth, he must, like any other poor child of God, 
“work out his own salvation with fear and trembling ”’. (Phil. 
2:12). He must keep himself keenly conscious of his own 
need of the daily use of God’s appointed means of grace. He 
should keep alive in himself the spirit which prompted St. 
Paul to say, “Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto the things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3: 13-14). 

More specifically then, the minister, to be at his best, must 
be aman of prayer. Prayer is the most wonderful privilege as 
well as the greatest power placed within the reach of man. In 
prayer man’s weakness is linked with God’s might. The re- 
eorded statements of Jesus in reference to prayer are remark- 
able for their positiveness and their comprehensiveness. Ac- 
cording to His words all things are within the realm, and 
subject to the power of prayer to him who meets the reasonable 
conditions of prayer. His own life was lived in the spirit 
and atmosphere of prayer. When wearied in body and mind 
by the toils and trials of the day, He sought the quietude of 
the mountain side and frequently spent whole nights in unre- 
served fellowship with God in prayer. According to His 
teaching and practice prayer may be regarded as a blank check 
on the bank of God’s eternal resources all ready signed and 
sealed by God Himself. Man can fill it out in terms of an 
all-overcoming and an all-comprehending faith, and find it 
honored in results so great and wonderful as to defy the power 
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of words to tell. On the other hand man may write into the 
check the figures of a small faith, a selfish, superficial life, and 
experience accordingly. And a remarkable thing about it is 
that the more largely man draws upon these eternal resources, 
the better God likes it. The great characters of the Bible 
upon whom God looked with favor were men who asked large 
things from God in prayer. Abraham interceding for Sodom, 
Moses praying for his people, Elijah on Mt. Carmel, Daniel 
daily upon his knees, are but a very few of the Old Testament 
instances of praying men who knew how to ask for large things 
and God loved them for it. From the pages of the New Testa- 
ment we may gather instance after instance of praying men 
and women indicating that prayer occupied a large place dur- 
ing those interesting days. John and Peter, Paul and 
Timothy, Stephen and Philip, knew and lived in the power of 
prayer. By means of prayer they built character and lived for 
the ages. And down through the centuries of the Christian 
era we can trace prayer as the potent agency through which 
the interests of the Kingdom of God have been advanced. 
Martin Luther is said to have prayed in proportion to his 
work. The more and the harder his duties were the longer 
and more fervently he prayed. Miiller of Bristol, maintained 
a great orphanage through prayer. The modern missionary 
movement was born of prayer. It belongs to the order of 
the Kingdom of God and is to-day as it ever has been, the real 
source of power with God and man. The exercise of this 
power is at all times the privilege of the minister of the gospel. 
It is not only his privilege but likewise his duty. Sometimes 
the stress of other things would keep him busy here and there, 
as was the servant of old, to the neglect or crowding aside of 
this great function both as to himself and his people. Moses, 
great leader though he was, yielded to such pressure. It was 
in the very beginning of his matchless leadership. When 
Jethro, his father-in-law, paid him a friendly visit, he held an 
appropriate reception for him, and with him engaged in the 
observance of proper religious rites. But then he resumed the 
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daily round of his work and Jethro carefully noted what was 
transpiring. What Jethro saw did not meet with his approval 
and he forthwith proceeded to counsel Moses to take a different 
method. The keynote of his counsel was, “Be thou for the 
people to God-ward.” Jethro saw, with prophetic insight 
that the large mission of Moses’ life and work on behalf of the 
people whom he was leading, lay “to God-ward.”” Moses was 
great enough to profit by the advice so sanely given, and con- 
sequently his name stands at the head of the list of the world’s 
great leaders. He made his life to be “for the people to God- 
ward.” To fulfil this side of his life prayer was a daily 
necessity for him for it is only as men keep themselves in vital 
touch with God that they can be “to God-ward” for others. 

That the minister is “for the people to Godward” is gen- 
erally recognized. That is a very large and important part of 
his function as a minister. When the people are in sin and 
error he intercedes with God for them; when they are sick, 
suffering and sorrowing he lays hold upon, and brings to them 
the exceedingly rich and precious promises of God; when 
there is strife, turmoil, confusion and distress, so that all seems 
dark and hopeless, he must keep hold of the hand of God for 
his people and reéstablished their confidence in God’s over- 
ruling power so that hope and encouragement may take the 
place of despair and gloom. To be at his best in the exalted 
relation in which he stands he must know God in the intimacy 
of the prayer life. He must know as his highest privilege, 
his crowning joy, the exalted honor of communing with God 
in prayer. 

In view of all this, and expressing my thought in a direct 
personal way, permit me to say that if to-day I stood where 
you are standing, I would train myself most diligently for the 
prayer life. I would set aside, consecrate, a portion of my 
time each day to communion with God. I would allow noth- 
ing but the very exceptional to interfere with this part of my 
daily program, and in case of interruption I would make it up 
before the closing of the day. I would not regard any day 
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complete without having been in heart to heart touch with 
God in prayer. The regular morning and evening prayers, 
family devotions, and public prayer and worship, all of them 
important and helpful, could not lead me to be satisfied with- 
out my regular private fellowship with God in prayer. I 
would choose a morning hour and set it apart for this purpose 
sacredly. This is by far the best time. The choice of this 
hour gives God first consideration and the opportunity to grip 
us for devotion and unselfish service in the day’s work and 
life. It helps to create an atmosphere of joy in God and a 
sense of His presence, and these help to lighten the tasks and 
to solve the problems which await us each day. 
In the exercise of the prayer privilege I would guard myself 
most conscientiously against the great danger of praying just 
as a matter of habit and form. This kind of praying usually 
resolves itself into dealing with glittering, but meaningless, 
generalities. Asa help in avoiding and overcoming this tend- 
ency, I would devote time and thought to the preparation of 
a prayer list. Such a list proves valuable as an aid in attain- 
ing that definiteness of praise and petition which is a marked 
characteristic of every truly great prayer, and of which the 
Lord’s Prayer is the finest example. Such a prayer list should 
as a matter of course only serve as a guide and in no way limit 
that freedom of outpouring of the soul which is the experience 
of all who truly pray. Praying thus regularly, definitely and 
believingly for myself, not for my own sake, but for Christ’s 
sake, I would bring all my work as a student and afterward 
as a minister, into the realm of my prayer life. Study, read- 
ing, the sermon, the service, and the worship, pastoral visita- 
tion, catechization, the ministry of the sick room, and the 
office by the open grave,—all would I enrich and beautify by 
prayer. By means of such a prayer program, and prayer life, 
I would seek to link my weakness with God’s greatness and 
love, so that in all things I might have the sweet consciousness 
of being a “worker together with Him.” 
“Let any of the spiritual seers describe the innermost mean- 
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ing of prayer to them, and always this habitual attitude of 
secret communion lies at the heart of the matter; they are 
seeking God himself rather than His outward gifts. As 
Horace Bushnell says: ‘I fell into the habit of talking with 
God on every occasion. I talk myself to sleep at night, and 
open the morning talking with him’; and Jeremy Taylor de- 
cribes his praying as ‘making frequent colloquies and short 
discourses between God and his own soul’; and Sir Thomas 
Brown, the famous physician, says ‘I have resolved to pray 
more and to pray always, to pray in all places where quietness 
inviteth, in the house, on the highway, and on the street; and 
to know no street or passage in this city that may not witness 
that I have not forgotten God.’ Ask a monk like Brother 
Lawrence what praying means to him; and he answers, ‘ That 
we should establish ourselves in a sense of God’s presence, by 
continually conversing with him’; and ask the question of so 
different a man as Carlyle, and the reply springs from the same 
idea, ‘ Prayer is the aspiration of our poor, struggling, heavy- 
laden soul toward its eternal Father, and with or without 
words, ought not to become impossible, nor, I persuade myself, 
need it ever.” (Fosdick.) 

And has there been a time in the memory of living men 
_ when the call to prayer was more urgent upon the ministry 
than the present? Our own Church has set up its largest 
program for definite objects. There is reason to feel and 
believe that it was conceived in prayer and formulated under 
divine guidance in sincerity and in truth. The fundamental 
scheme of the program is spiritual. Its purpose is that of 
meeting the world need of Christ more adequately. That how- 
ever which men most readily see is the material,—the millions 
that are to be raised for Christian work. By prayer alone can 
we as ministers, and leaders, hope to keep first things first, 
and preserve the spiritual character of this great program. 
By prayer alone can we hope to impress upon those who give 
of their material means, the fact that God wants the giver 
more than the gift, and that while money is needed for the 
Kingdom consecrated men are needed more. 
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Next to the prayer life of the minister, as a means of being 
at his best, comes the devotional atudy of the Bible. It is to 
be assumed that every minister studies his Bible more or less. 
The Bible is preéminently the minister's book.’ To it he turns 
for texts for his discourses. With ite history, structure, litera- 
ture, and criticism he deals almost daily, in some form or 
other. He reads it in family devotions, and from the saarad 
desk. And yet it ig entirely possible that his own soul is fed 
and guickened only incidentally, and therefore inadequately. 
Hence the necessity of studying the Bible devationally. The 
minister needs such study in order to his own spiritual develop- 
ment. Instances are known which show how utterly men may 
fail in this respect. There are men who have preached the 
love of God and the duty of forgiveness for decades, who never- 
theless are most uncharitable in their judgment of others, and 
almost entirely unforgiving in practice. Surely they have not 
applied to their own lives the glorious truths which they 
preached to others. They have not fed their own souls with 
the bread of life which they offered to their hearers. 
Devotional study of the Bible means such reading and 
searching of scriptures as concerns itself only with securing 
that which is meat and drink for the soul. For such study 
every minister should find place in his daily program. Rev. 
Benjamin Bausman, D.D., a sainted leader and minister in 
our Church, his biographer informs us, followed an orderly 
devotional schedule each day. This included private devo- 
tional Bible reading and prayer. The biographer says, “His 
method in these morning scripture meditations was to take up 
a particular book of the Bible and continue upon it perhaps for 
weeks and months until he had gotten for himself its spiritual 
message.” What a wealth of comfort, blessing, strength, and 
quickening truth he must have acquired during his long life! 
What a beautiful simplicity of faith, and what a lovable per- 
sonality were developed by his living of the Word is known by 
all who knew him. That great storehouse of spiritual food 
and quickening truth is available for every young man as he 
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stands upon the threshold of his ministerial career. If he 
avails himsalf of it ha will find it as the heavenly manna unto 
his soul. If he neglects it he is depriving himself of one of 
life’s choicest privileges. 

In addition to, or rather ag a phase of, the devotional study 
of the Bible, the “learning by heart” of many of the Psalms 
and of other choice passages of scripture, is exceedingly he)p- 
ful, “Learning by heart” is an od fashioned way of stating 
that process which we now call “committing to memory.” 
But it is an expressive way of stating it and as applied to 
scripture it says just what we mean, The heart, using that 
term in the broad sense in which it is most generally used in 
the Bible, must be responsive to the messages of truth before 
they can be of any real help to us, and when we “learn by 
heart.” we give assent of the intellect, obedience of the will and 
response of the affections. 

In 1891 while attending the sessions of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches held in Toronto, I heard Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, an eminent American divine, say, that from his early 
youth he was able to repeat from memory every one of the 
Psalms and in addition many other passages of the Bible. 
When I heard the statement I marvelled at the wonderful feat 
of memory which was involved. Now I realize that if, from 
the time that I began my ministry, I had committed but one 
Psalm or other desirable chapter each month, I might easily 
have stored in my mind and heart all the devotional Psalms, 
and practically all other portions of the Bible which one might 
desire to possess after this manner. And I likewise see that 
the advantage of this to me personally along spiritual and 
other lines would be unspeakably great and precious. 

The minister’s devotional schedule should therefore set apart 
some time daily, or otherwise, for committing scripture pas- | 
sages. Odd moments, otherwise mentally unoccupied, can be 
put to excellent use along these lines. While walking along 
the street, or riding through the country, or even while doing 
the daily chores about the premises, the mind can be occupied 
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in the repetition of previously committed passages and thus 
fix them more firmly in mind and heart. At the same time 
there is an experience of spiritual quickening and uplift. 

Not only should scripture passages be committed to memory 
but likewise hymns and some of the finest poems in our lan- 
guage. For his own spiritual welfare and growth every 
minister should know and be able to repeat from memory a 
number of the really great hymns of Christendom. Every one 
should determine for himself which hymns to commit. Those 
should be chosen to which the soul of the one choosing most 
readily responds. 

- Of the shorter English poems the minister should memorize 
at least a small number. He should select those which throb 
with truth and beauty. As im the selection of hymns, so in 
the selection of poems, the choice must lie with the individual. 
No one can choose successfully for another. And however men 
may differ in the matter of choice, all will be benefited by 
that which they wisely choose. 

The study of the Bible in a devotional sense, the memoriz- 
ing of scripture passages, appropriate hymns and fine poems 
are not only wholesome for the inner spiritual life of the 
minister, helping to keep him at his best in that respect; but 
at the same time they add very greatly to his influence and 
power in all his ministrations. What strength there is in 
prayer when it is rich in scripture phrases, and choice thoughts 
from hymns and poems! How the ministry to the suffering 
and sorrowing is enriched by appropriate quotations from the 
Bible or the reciting of a familiar hymn or poem! Sometimes 
the minister is confronted with distress so deep, anxiety so 
weighty, and sorrow so overwhelming, that he fails to find 
utterance even in prayer. What a help at such a time if he 
can lay hold upon just the right message. It may be a word 
left us by Jesus, spoken to His troubled disciples, “Let not 
your heart be troubled.” It may be a stanza from a hymn, 
“Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom.” Or it may 
be a line or stanza of poetry that will relieve the situation, lift 
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the cloud, and let the sunshine in. The sermon is greatly 
strengthened in the same way. No illustrations are quite so 
forceful and convincing to the average mind as those taken 
from the Bible. The minister whose mind is well stored with 
Bible passages, scriptural and other hymns and poems, vital 
with truth, need never be at a loss for material with which to 
illustrate his meaning and clinch his argument. 

By the death-bed and the open grave these things are most 
helpful and comforting. There is constant danger on the part 
of the minister of drifting into that which is known as “ pro- 
fessionalism.” This means the performing of the functions of 
the holy office in a mechanical, perfunctory, and heartless 
manner. In tone, posture, bearing, and manner of ministra- 
tion, the minister may convey the feeling that his heart is not 
in his words and in his work. Professionalism in this sense 
is always objectionable, but nowhere more so than in the 
presence of life’s sorrows and heartaches. One of the means 
by which to escape the fact and the appearance of this lies in 
such knowledge of the Bible as will make it possible to apply 
scripture truth effectually. In visiting the sick the minister 
should be able to quote the gracious promises and assurances 
of God without turning to the printed page. And by the death 
bed le should be able, in quiet self-possession, to commend the 
parting soul into the merciful care and keeping of Jesus in 
scriptural language and in the use of parts of familiar hymns. 
In his ministry to those who mourn, the minister needs to be 
able, in a measure, to place himself into their position, and 
then to bring to them the consolations of the gospel to which 
his own soul most readily responds. The better he knows his 
Bible devotionally the more fully can he meet the needs of 
those whom he would comfort. In connection with funeral 
services it is particularly helpful to have heart and mind stored 
with scripture, and other selections. Frequently unforseen 
circumstances, and unusual situations, of all kinds present 
themselves on funeral occasions. Many of these can be met 
and turned to excellent account by the minister who is thus 
equipped. 
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During the recent epidemic, when day after day, and far 
into the night, the “ Mourners went about the streets,” a small 
group of mourners stood by an open grave. All that was 
mortal of a young wife and mother had been gently lowered 
into its last earthly resting place. The October sun had just 
sunk below the western horizon. It was that time to which 
Grey refers in his elegy, 


‘*Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.’’ 


The beautiful burial service was read, the prayer offered, 
the remains committed to mother earth, and then the bene- 
diction. The silence which followed was broken by the min- 
ister as with voice of love and sympathy he recited, 


‘¢Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


‘Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark; 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.’’ 


Under very similar circumstances of time and place, on 
another occasion “ Lead kindly Light” was used. The effect 
was most helpful and comforting and never to be forgotten 
by those who experienced it. 

Most earnestly, therefore, let me urge you to place these 
things on your life’s program. Now is the best time to begin. 
Rightly begun it will become such a power and blessing in 
your lives that you will gladly continue all through life. In 
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it you will find daily quickening for your own soul, and a 
wonderfully enriched ministry among men. 

The minister, to be at his best, should carefully read books 
relating to the life and work of ministers, reformers, and 
leaders in great world movements. Great care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of books of this kind. Only those which 
are exalted in spirit, and fine in style, should be chosen. They 
should be of such a character as to make the reader feel the 
influence of a quickening and helpful spirit as he reads, and 
to cause him to be devoutly thankful for the “ High calling 
with which God has called him.” At least one such book 
should be read by every minister each year. Many of them 
are so good and helpful that they bear frequent rereading. 

The number of books of this character from which to choose 
is reasonably large. First of all may be mentioned the biog- 
raphies of great missionaries and reformers of all ages,— 
Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, ‘Martin Luther, Ulric Zwingli, 
David Livingstone, Henry Martyn, John G. Paton, William 
Carey, Adoniram Judson, and others. To the foregoing 
should be added the biographies of a number of the great 
preachers, such as Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, 
Spurgeon, Dean Farrar, Moody, Philips Brooks, and Horace 
Bushnell. Among more recent books from which selections 
should be made are “‘ The Romance of Preaching,” “The Min- 
ister as Shepherd,” “The Preacher, His Life and Work,” 
“The Building of The Church,” “The Meaning of Faith,” 
“The Christ We Forget,” and others of the same general char- 
acter. There is a small number of biographies of Reformed 
ministers which as a matter of course should be read by every 
minister in our Church. The “Life of Dr. Harbaugh,” and 
“The Life of the Reverend Benjamin Bausman, D.D., 
LL.D.,” are very fine. The latter is a really great work. In 
reading it one feels a continual helpful influence. It can be 


read by chapters, now and then, with great profit. Its reading 


gives one new inspiration for service, deepened interest in the 
Kingdom, greater willingness for self-sacrifice, and withal, a 
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simpler and more childlike faith. It is a book which can with 
great profit be kept near at hand for use in these moments of 
weariness which come to all, for one cannot read many para- 
graphs in it without experience of quickened enthusiasm for 
work. 

The books named are but a few of the great, helpful books 
from which the minister can choose. One or two of the best 
should be added to his library annually. Carefully read, they 
will be to the minister as so many good friends and helpful 
companions. 

The minister, to be at his best, must live in the practical 
realization of the Kingdom of God as being at hand now. 
This is of great importance. It matters little how well he can 
discuss the theories and doctrines about the Kingdom, if he 
has not brought himself into living harmony with its laws, and 
its life, he cannot be at his best. Jesus announced the pres- 
ence of the Kingdom of God again and again during His 
earthly life. He indicated its supreme worth when He said, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness” 
(Matt. 6: 33). He declared its spiritual nature, when He 
said, “The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the King- 
dom of God is within you” (Luke 17: 20-21). He stated 
the conditions of entrance, when He said, “ The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe in the gospel” (Mark 1: 15). He made known its 
might, its mysteries and its ultimate goal in parables, many of 
which applied directly to the Kingdom of God. 

In the realization of the fact that the Kingdom of God is 
at hand, and is the order of life in which he stands, the 
minister finds inspiration first of all, for building his own 
. personal life and character. These he builds, both inwardly 

and outwardly, so that they may be in conformity with the 
laws of the Kingdom. In its order of life he finds the motive, 
the purpose, and the object of his ministry. It raises him 
above narrow, selfish and unworthy ends. It is for the King- 
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dom and its King that he works, serves and sacrifices. Its 
interests control his thought, mould his desires, and shape his 
course of action. The realization of the Kingdom as an ever- 
present fact, and as the order of life in which he lives, relates 
the minister, and his work, properly to the every-day activities 
_ of life. It makes him to be a Christlike man among men in 
the very best sense of that term. The charge of that other- 
worldliness with which good men have nothing in common, 
cannot be made against him. He feels that the Kingdom is 
the world’s greatest fact and humanity’s highest hope. He 
regards it a privilege and a joy to share its holiness and its 
blessed fellowship. He acknowledges responsibility to put 
forth effort for its ever larger coming, and the fuller realiza- 
tion of all its possibilities. And consequently he finds himself 
in vital touch and right relation with every movement that 
concerns the advancement of the Kingdom. Indifference, 
selfishness and narrowness are overcome in the interest of the 
larger good, and the more vital interest. It gives the minister 
vision beyond the limits of his own parish, and his own par- 
ticular denominational connections. In his own parish he 
sees his opportunity to serve the Master, to be loyal to the 
King, to advance the interests of the Kingdom. It makes out 
of every parish a desirable field for work,—a place in which it 
is a joy to work for the advancement of the world’s greatest 
cause, humanity’s largest enterprise. 

Faithfulness to the interests of the Kingdom prompt the 
minister to faithfulness in every phase of his work. A con- 
vert means a new recruit for Kingdom advancement. In the 
denomination he sees the wider circle of that which lies in his 
own parish, and he works and prays for the realization of its 
possibilities. He is interested in everything that is under- 
taken and he lends hearty codperation in every movement. He 
is deeply interested in every live question that confronts the 
denomination and the Church in its Catholic sense. The min- 
ister of the Reformed Church manifests his loyalty and in- 
terest in prompt and helpful attendance at meetings of classis, 

13 
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synod and general synod. God pity the minister to whom it 
is a matter of indifference as to when he arrives at a meeting 
of a Church body or whether he attends at all. There are 
times when for good reasons one must be an hour, or even a day 
late, and on rare occasions it may be necessary to omit a 
meeting entirely. But when such is the case, the man who 
lives and works for the King feels a keen regret, and sense of 
personal loss. Moreover the fact that the Kingdom is at hand 
helps him to take helpful part in the proceedings of the organi- 
zation. Neither age nor youth deter him from voicing and 
voting the convictions which he holds in reference to the 
interests of the Kingdom. When conclusions are arrived at 
and resolutions adopted, he works with the majority loyally, 
and codperates heartily in the matter of carrying into effect 
such resolutions and actions, even though his own vote may 
have been negative. This becomes easy when it is remembered 
that the purpose and motive of all action is to be assumed to be 
in the interest of furthering the work of God. 

In this, however, many ministers and others have failed in 
the past. Just because some movement or action was not 
according to their individual liking they withheld their sup- 
port, and that of the congregations which they served,— 
serious responsibility, by the way. As a consequence not a 
single movement in our church, undertaken during recent 
decades, for advancement along our various lines of activity, 
achieved results such as were at all commensurate with the 
possibilities. In many instances the results obtained were not 
over fifty per cent. of that which there was reason to feel they 
should have been. Annual apportionments are laid upon con- 
gregations for missionary and other support. They are to be 
regarded as the minimum required for the advancement of the 
work of missions, the spread of the Kingdom. Less than fifty 
percent is being realized ; not because congregations are unable 
to pay them, but because pastors and consistories fail seriously 
to lay to heart the relation of the apportionment to the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom, and failing in this, they very 
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easily find excuse, though not real reason, for not paying in 
full and over. The observance of Children’s Day has been 
decreed by General Synod for all the Sunday Schools in our 
Church. Appropriate services are furnished by the Board 
for such observance. In connection with the observance of the 
Day an offering is to be taken for the advancement of the work 
of the Board and for Sunday School missionary work. Ex- 
perience proves that the observance itself is wholesome for any 
school which enters into its true spirit. But in spite of all 
this, there are many schools in which the Day is not observed, 
and consequently the undertaking falls short of the success 
which it onght to attain. The same is true in reference to 
Home Mission Day and Foreign Mission Day. But if the 
lessons of the world’s most terrible war are heeded and taken 
to heart, the young men who go forth into the work of the 
advancing Kingdom will stand for the whole program of the 
Kingdom. This has always been important but never more so 
than now. In the light of the fact that we as a Church are 
definitely committed, and wisely so, to America’s and the 
world’s greatest program in the interests of God’s Kingdom,— 
a program which purposes to bring, not only the individual, 
but the entire order of life,—social, industrial, commercial, 
political, national and international, under the redeeming 
power of the gospel,—a program through the successful work- 
ing out of which alone, can democracy be made safe for the 
world,—in the light of this fact, every man who enters the 
ranks of the ministry should resolve to stand by, and advance, 
the whole program. America’s fighting men, we believe, con- 
stitute the finest army and navy of all times in qualities of 
real manhood, efficient service, and heroic endurance. We 
‘also believe they are such because they are under the inspira- 
tion, not of the ideals of warfare and bloodshed, but of ideals 
of peace and equal rights for all. The ideals of the Kingdom 
are still higher. What a call they constitute for loyalty, for 
united advance in every line, for the noblest service, the 
holiest sacrifice! How eager should be the enlistment; how 
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enthusiastic the training; how firm the resolve to stand by the 
colors; how faithful the following of the great Prince of 
Peace! 

Living in the practical realization of the Kingdom of God 
enables the minister to hold himself in right relation to money. 
Wrong relation in this respect is most serious. The danger of 
it was manifest in the early Church. “But they that are 
minded to be rich fall into a temptation and a snare and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all kinds of 
evil; which some reaching after have been led astray from the 
faith, and have pierced themselves with many sorrows” (Tim. 
6: 9-10). These words were addressed to Timothy by his 
spiritual father, St. Paul. They apply to every man in the 
service of the Kingdom. The reward of the minister is not in 
things material, but in things moral and spiritual; not in 
money, but in men; not in the things that perish in the using, 
but in things that endure. And it is altogether possible that 
in recent years an undue emphasis has been placed upon the 
subject of ministers’ salaries. Of course, the minister must 
live, and he should live decently and well. He should be able 
to educate his children, and he should have the means to re- 
plenish wardrobe and library. He should be able to register 
in the Pension Fund of his Church and carry a small amount 
of insurance in addition. Of course he is worthy of his hire 
and congregations should be made to recognize the importance 
of all these things. But the matter of salary, and support, 
must not be permitted to occupy the foreground, and over- 
shadow the interests of the true work of the Church. It is 
therefore a mistake to lower the gospel ministry to the level of 
callings which find their compensations in dollars and cents, 
and measure success and failure by that standard. Such a 
comparison is, and always must be, a losing comparison. The 
reason is obvious. The real compensation of the minister is in 
terms vastly higher than money. Money is, and should be 
kept secondary. 
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Two brothers of excellent talent prepared themselves, one 
for the ministry, the other for medicine. In due time they 
entered upon the active work of their respective callings. The 
minister was faithful in his field of labor and the physician in 
his, which lay in one of our largest cities. Financially the 
_ former had little to show, while the latter accumulated wealth 
rapidly. Men thought he was very much richer than his 
brother. In God’s sight he must have been very poor, for the 
love of money entered and occupied his heart as is shown by 
the following incident: One day a man of great wealth con- 
sulted him professionally, stating that he had sought relief and 
cure for his malady at home and abroad in vain, and offered 
him ten thousand dollars if in three months time he would 
effect a cure. The physician undertook the case, and wrought 
a cure, and received the stipulated amount, and then taunted 
his brother in reference to the smallness of his income. Money 
was his standard of success and therefore his chief aim in life. 

The minister must not lay chief stress upon money. To 
do so is to violate the law of the Kingdom and to suffer defeat 
in every thing that is fine and ennobling. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all these things 
—food, clothing, shelter,—shall be added unto you,” is the 
word of the Master. And that is a correct course to pursue. 
Jesus spoke those words for all time for the guidance of his 
followers. Given a faithfn] minister, a man whose heart and 
service are consecrated t» God, and you will find all other 
necessary things added in due time. 

In the stewardship of the money which comes into the min- 
ister’s possession, he must apply the principles of the King- 
dom, just as all Christians should. In theory most Christians 
agree that we, with all we have, and are, belong to God; in 
practice, however, they seem to agree that all they are, and 
have, belongs to themselves. But real stewardship applies 
the principles of the Kingdom to the care and use of money. 
These principles require that a portion of all that is entrusted 
to one be given to God. Biblical requirement under the old 
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dispensation, was one tenth as the minimum. Surely under 
the new and higher dispensation we should not think of any- 
thing less. This position is sometimes opposed on various 
grounds. The strong argument in its favor is that those who 
practice it consistently find it eminently satisfactory, and are 
by much, the more liberal givers in the Church. Tithers, 
comparatively, give far more to the interests of the Kingdom 
of God, than those who say all belongs to God, and then pro- 
ceed to take care of all as though God could not safely be en- 
trusted with even a portion. 

A keen sense of stewardship will also be fas a safeguard for 
the minister against many subtle temptations in connection 
with what little money may fall into his keeping. Chiet 
among these temptations is that held out by the well-groomed, 
smooth-tongued, peripatetic promoter of the sale of stocks and 
bonds in all manner of get-rich-quick schemes, ranging from 
gold mines, and oil fields in the near and distant West, te 
building lots along the swampy shores of Jersey. The appear- 
ance of these men is of the finest, their propositions are flaw- 
less, according to their statements, and they are really very 
gracious to offer you such fine opportunity to double and treble 
your money. Alas! “There is no faithfulness in their 
mouth, their inward part is very wickedness, their throat is an 
open sepulchre, they flatter with their tongues.” Meet them 
as the Psalmist met his enemies, when he prayed, “ Destroy 
Thou them, O God. Let them fall by their own counsels, cast 
them out in the multitude of their transgressions.” Having 
disposed of them in this style, read their literature carefully, 
study the plan in all its fascinating details, convince yourself 
of the absolute safety of the proposed investment, decide how 
much you can venture to invest, and then write out your check 
in favor of the treasurer of our seminary or of one of the 
Mission Boards, or of any of the other institutions of the 
Church, and you will have an investment that is gilt-edged, 
first class, perfectly safe, interest the highest, and satisfaction 
the greatest. The importance of the foregoing lies in the fact 
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that during the last decade or two the ministry of our Church 
has lost, through worthless investments, probably enough 
money to finance any one of our benevolent institutions. 

The besetting sin of the minister, in very many instances, is 
that of laziness. There is very much in the environment of 
most ministers that has a tendency to foster habits of indolence. 
There is probably no calling in life in which one may fall into 
such habits more readily. The physician must be up and 
doing, the business man must be at his place of business at a 
given time. In the realm of industry and labor there are 
fixed hours and duties. Both employed and employer must 
be at their places promptly. But the minister, ordinarily, can 
do just as his controlling inclinations lead him. He can arise 
when he pleases, lie down when he likes, work when it appeals 
to him, and loaf to his taste. There is no one who will imme- 
diately check him up if he is not on the job. There is no one 
to whom he holds himself directly accountable. He can go 
easily put off till to-morrow the duty of to-day. Yes, the 
minister can be very lazy without any one being much the 
wiser, for the time being, providing he has no realization of 
the presence of the Kingdom and the all-seeing eye of the 
King. If he has permitted his laziness to kill him spiritually 
he can continue to be lazy. But if he is alive to God and 
interested in the unfolding life of the Kingdom, he holds him- 
self strictly accountable for the use he makes of his time. 
Then he will not loaf on his job either figuratively or literally. 
He will work, and work hard whether his charge be large or 
small. There is always a full day’s work in the Master’s 
vineyard for every one of His servants. The preparation of 
the sermon, the general oversight of the average congregation, 
wise planning for the work of the congregation, a study of 
the needs of the community, pastoral visitation, interest in the 
general welfare of the community,—these and numberless 
other things are awaiting the daily care and work of every 
minister, and only as he realizes that the Master expects every 
servant of his to do his work well, will he find the constraining 
force to be faithful. 
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I close this part of my address by quoting the significant 
words found in “ The Romance of Preaching” by Horne. He 
says, “The preacher who is going forth unto the battlefield 
to-day for the Kingdom of God on earth, will enter the fray to 
hearkening strains of music. The Church of Christ to-day 
does not despair of calling into existence a Christain civiliza- 
tion. It refuses to acquiesce in the permanence of those 
social vices and social wrongs that have entrenched themselves 
so deeply even under the visible authority of the Cross. There 
is arising an army of young knights of Christ who have taken 
sacramental vows, that none of their brethren shall have to 
live in the future under conditions that are fatal alike to 
physical health and to even a moderate standard of chastity 
and honor. They have vowed that the cruel exigencies of a 
merciless competition shall not always kill the truth and self- 
respect of those who are taken in its toils. They are resolved 
that the progress of humanity shall be something better and 
nobler than an unrelieved struggle for existence; and men 
something diviner than 


‘*Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime.’’ 


They are resolved—“ highly resolved,” as Lincoln used to 
say—that the slum and the sweater shall vanish from the face 
of this earth which Christ’s feet once trod, and His deathless 
love forever sanctifies. They are resolved that men and 
women shall not always be subjected to the legion of tempta- 
tions that center in the gambling hell and the saloon. They 
are resolved that human conditions of labor and life, in the 
factory and on the land, shall be substituted for conditions 
which made health and happiness almost impossible. In other 
words, they have caught the glow of the idealism of the great 
Jewish prophets who saw in vision the Messianic age, and 
hailed it as the destined day of God.” 

And finally, in order to be at his best, the minister must 
maintain a sweet and loving spirit toward his fellow-ministers, 
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whether of his own, or of other Churches. This is not always 
easily done. Personal qualities and peculiarities sometimes 
stand very much in the way. Inconsistencies of action, 
perhaps more in appearance than in intention, put a heavy 
strain upon relations. Frequently decided, yet honest, differ- 
ences of opinion arise between brethren. Unkind criticism 
and defeat sometimes fall to one’s lot at the hands of others. 
Ministers sometimes suffer unkindness from other ministers 
for doing well. Many of the most faithful men in the service 
of Christ are most bitterly criticized. This is particularly the 
case in reference to such as are placed into positions of trust 
and responsibility other than that of the regular pastorate. 
General secretaries, superintendents, members of the various 
Church Boards,—brethren who make sacrifices and undergo 
hardships and inconveniences in performing their respective 
duties,—are made the subjects of most unkind and entirely un- 
warranted attacks. These men, in most instances occupy their 
positions of trust, not through their own seeking, but by the 
voice of the Church. Means for the successful prosecution of 
their work are frequently lacking. They are expected to 
achieve results nevertheless. And when they have done their 
best,—probably the best that any one could do,—those who 
did little or nothing to help them, say a great deal about them. 
For these brethren and all others who are spoken against, it is 
not easy by any.means to keep sweet in spirit and lovely in 
disposition. 

But the minister cannot be at his best unless he maintains 
such a spirit. He may see much in his brethren that is un- 
lovely and inconsistent. This fact, however, should not only 
not repel him; it should draw him helpfully close to such 
brethren. In doing this he triumphs over the motion of evil 
within his own heart and wins a brother. Jesus, foreseeing 
the sifting to which Peter would be put, assured him that he 
had made supplication for him that his faith might not fail, 
and then very significantly added, “ And do thou, when once 
thou hast turned again, establish thy brethren.” The fact 
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that when men were unlovely and vile Jesus loved them and 
gave himself for them should prompt all men who profess to be 
his followers to maintain a sweet spirit toward others in spite 
of their imperfections; and ministers of the gospel, of all men, 
should feel and follow this prompting most readily and 
heartily. This spirit then should be most conscientiously 
cultivated by every minister. In so doing he will wonderfully 
enrich, beautify and sweeten his own life, while at the same 
time he will add force and quality to his ministry. 

But the minister must go beyond the foregoing, and main- 
tain the spirit indicated, not only toward those who are un- 
lovely and inconsistent, but also toward those who are openly 
his enemies, whether in or out of the ministry. This too is 
not easy. But every minister should remember that in the 
call to the gospel ministry there is no promise of, or stipula- 
tion for, easy things; and that many of the finer qualities of 
Christian character are attained only through triumph in 
moral and spiritual struggles. The harder the struggle the 
greater the triumph. And so the minister, confronted by 
manifestations of enmity and disfavor, as coming from his 
brother ministers, or others, must do that which seems the 
hard thing; namely, exercise the spirit of forgiving love and 
forbearance. To pursue any other course is to invite misery, 
wretchedness and ultimate spiritual atrophy. No man can 
prosper spiritually so long as he harbors and nurses an un- 
forgiving spirit toward any one. 

A study of the lives of those who are achieving great things 
for the Kingdom,—the men of vision and leadership, reveals 
much that commands respect and honor; but most of all do 
they deserve not only respect and honor, but likewise love and 
admiration, because they keep sweet in spirit and go forward, 
heeding only the marching orders of their King. Sometimes 
they are criticized, antagonized, hated, laughed at; but they 
look unto God and light shines upon their pathway. They: 
maintain a loving, forgiving spirit and live usefully and nobly. 
They, and all who maintain a similar spirit, have constant 
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experience of the blessedness which Jesus had in mind when 
He said: “Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven.” 

It is truly difficult to comprehend the far-reaching impor- 
tance of this phase of the minister’s personal inner life. So 
great however, is its importance that he cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, afford to fail in reference to it. To fail means 
bringing a destructive blight upon every part of his work as 
a minister, as well as upon his own soul. To fail puts him 
in the class with those whom St. Paul had in mind when he 
penned First Corinthians, 13. Then truly may he speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and yet be but sounding 
brass of a clanging cymbal. What else can the gospel message 
of love be when the one who proclaims it is unloving and 
unforgiving ¢ 

Let no one think that the necessity for the cultivation of 
the sweet, Christian spirit is more imaginary than real. Any 
one who has had several decades of experience in the Master’s 
vineyard, knows only too well the necessity. The divided 
state of the Christian Church is to a very large extent due to 
the absence of this spirit. Much of the lack of practical co- 
operation in general church work is due to the same cause. 
There is a real necessity for its most careful cultivation on the 
part of every minister. And in order to its successful culture 
animosities dare not be harboned ; there dare not be any bitter- 
ness of spirit; and all enmity and hatred must be trodden 
under foot. In the might of the Christ all these must be cast 
out, and a careful guard placed against any and all influences 
that tend to embitter the spirit, and by embittering the spirit, 
dwarf the inner life for time and eternity. At the same time, 
and even more decidedly, there must be earnest striving in 
prayer for such a spirit. In one of the Psalms we find this 
prayer: “Preserve me, O God.” The common and homely 
meaning of “preserve” is “to keep sweet.” And while this 
does not by any means exhaust the meaning of the word as used 
in this petition, it surely is a very practical part of it. For 
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no one can put himself under the preserving care of God with- 
out experiencing sweetening, and therefore, blessed, influence 
in every phase of life. 

Let the minister then, plan to meet God alone, habitually, 
with the door shut, the Bible open, and the spirit pliant, so 
that through prayer he may feed upon the bread and the water 
of eternal life, and grow stronger and stronger in a life and 
ministry that are kept sweet and joyous through real fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. 

Such are some of the important things that are easily, and 
therefore, frequently slighted or entirely overlooked in the 
busy life of a minister. And it is possible to achieve success 
in the ministry, at least in a measure, in spite of such slight 
and oversight. Brilliancy of intellect, vastness of knowledge, 
eloquence of speech, and a fine personal magnetism, are im- 
portant elements of success in the sacred calling. These a 
minister may possess and improve without paying much heed 
to the God-ward side of his own life. 

But no one can be at his best, as a minister, and be indif- 
ferent to these things. On the contrary, he will be very far 
from that high standard. If he achieves success without pay- 
ing heed to them, how much finer in quality and higher in char- 
acter that success would be if he paid heed to them, thus crown- 
ing his own qualities with the benediction of God. What a 
tragedy it is for any one to deprive himself of any gift, the 
employment of which would add to the worth of life! What 
a tragedy it is for a minister to attempt to build character in 
others, and then fail in doing so in his own life! 

Therefore in the preparation and in the delivery of this ad- 
dress there has been but one desire; namely, that you may be 
truly helped, so that facing the great issues of the Christian 
ministry at this strategic time; facing the great problems in- 
volved in redeeming the whole order of human life; each one 
of you may, as a minister, be at his best, from the day of your 
ordination to the time of your final discharge from service in 
the earthly vineyard. 
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We pray, “O great Lord of the harvest, send forth, we be- 
seech Thee, laborers into the harvest of the world, that the 
grain which is even now ripe may not fall and perish through 
our neglect. Raise up, we beseech Thee, a devout ministry 
that Thy Church may grow up into the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ; through Him who died, and rose 
again for us all, the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
(Bishop Milman.) 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS. 
A. 0, REITER. 


One day when Jesus and his disciples were sitting on the 
Mount of Olives alone, shortly after he had publicly declared 
that not one stone of their proud city of Jerusalem should be 
left upon another, they asked him, saying: “ Tell us when shall 
these things be and what shall be the sign of thy coming and 
of the end of the world.” He answered their question as 
best he could, and we have the record of those answers. Many 
others have attempted to answer the same questions, from St. 
Paul and the Seer of Patmos down to John Alexander Dowie 
and Pastor Russell. The world has had guesses innumerable 
from those who have professed to follow Jesus, and still the 
questions, How, When, Where and Why remained unanswered. 
Was Jesus too a false prophet? Was he too altogether lacking 
in any conception of his own future, and of the purposes of 
God in relation to humanity and the created world? Or did 
his disciples and those who came after them misunderstand 
his teaching? I have said, He answered, as best he could. 
For two practically insuperable obstacles stood in the way of 
His making plain to those disciples of his the truth he was so 
eager to impart. On another occasion he said, “I have many 
things to say unto you but ye cannot bear them now.” Well 
might he have said the same thing to them that day on the 
Mount of Olives. 

The first of these obstacles was the poverty of human lan- 
guage. Our words, the coins of human commerce in ideas, are 
practically all of earthy minting, they are the names of ma- 
terial, finite things, or the words that describe change or ac- 
tivity among material and finite things. The poet is ever 
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handicapped for words. Tis his: “To body forth the shapes 
of things unseen, and give to airy nothingness a local habita- 
tion and a name.” And the prophetic seer is equally at a loss 
for words to describe that which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard of the might, and majesty and power and love and 
glory of God yet to be revealed. Jesus’ conception of this 
kingdom was spiritual, but the only words his disciples could 
understand were words that connoted material things. His 
coming was a spiritual coming, his judgment a spiritual judg- 
ment, his victory a victory of the spirit, yet must he needs 
use in describing them, words, phrases and sentences, which 
conveyed to the unspiritual minds of his disciples ideas far 
different from those he desired to give. If he would convey 
any information at all he must connect the new idea with 
those they already had, however foreign to the real truth the 
old might be. He refers to the apocalyptic literature of 
Daniel and speaks of the coming of the Son of Man on the 
clouds of heaven. He quotes from the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken,” not because this poetic language 
gave literal description to that which he foresaw, but because 
it was only in this way that he could connect the new truth 
with that which they already knew. Much of the mystery 
that has always shrouded the teaching of Jesus was due to the 
poverty of language for the description of spiritual realities. 
The second great obstacle which even Jesus could not over- 
come was the preconceived notions of those he taught. It is 
ever easier to learn a new truth than ‘to unlearn an old false- 
hood, and the process is doubly difficult if the old concept has 
something of both truth and falsehood in it. The Jews of the 
days of Jesus had a rather definite cosmic philosophy which 
was sonic in character, catastrophic in method. The current 
eon, of trial and tribulation for Jehovah’s people would end 
with the coming of the long expected Messiah. That coming 
would be a great catastrophe, such as the world had never 
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seen before. Messiah would come as judge and to his great 
assize all the world would be summoned. God’s enemies would 
be utterly overwhelmed. The heavens themselves would be 
shaken and the foundations of the earth uprooted. Even 
Jerusalem itself might perish, all on a single day. But a new 
heaven and a new earth would be established for the new eon. 
The new Jerusalem would far transcend the old, and there 
would the throne of David be reéstablished for Messiah of 
whose kingdom there should be no end. To substitute for this 
cosmic philosophy, materialistic, eonic, catastrophic, another 
which would be spiritual, eternal and evolutionary in the 
minds of a group of Galilean fisherman was a task too great 
for even the great Teacher. They partly misunderstood, while 
subsequent generations, forgetting or neglecting the teaching of 
Jesus have frankly gone back to the philosophy of Judaism 
and labeled it Christianity when they have written or spoken 
on the questions of eschatology. 

Probably the chief source of confusion in the minds of the 
disciples of Jesus was the fact that they regarded Jerusalem 
as an eternal city. This is clearly revealed in the very form 
of the question asked of the master. He had said there shall 
not one stone be left upon another, and they asked “when 
shail these things be and what shall be the sign of thy coming 
and of the end of the world” or zon. In their view the 
coming of Messiah as king, the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
judgment of the world and the end of the existing world or 
aeon, were the several parts of one and the same great catas- 
trophe. Jesus had clearly foretold the fall of Jerusalem, 
therefore the judgment, the end of the existing world, and the 
kingly coming of Messiah must all be immediately at hand. 
That they were partly mistaken, history has demonstrated. 
But that Jesus never meant to endorse this catastrophic con- 
ception of the last things is just as demonstrable, if any one 
will take the trouble to study the teaching of Jesus with un- 
biased mind. 
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Jesus foresaw the fall of Jerusalem in exactly the same 
way that Abraham Lincoln foresaw that these United States 
of America could not remain forever half slave and half free. 
Jesus knew the stubborn, stiffnecked character of his own 
people, He knew also the haughty, world conquering nature 
of the Roman. Sooner or later unless the Jew accepted his 
salvation, there must be a conflict that could result in only one 
way,—the destruction of Jerusalem. But Jesus did not be- 
lieve or teach that the destruction of the world would then 
be at hand. On the contrary he said to them, “when these 
things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads, 
because your redemption draweth nigh.” He knew that as 
long as Jerusalem with its temple remained the Jew would 
be holden of his false philosophy, and false hope for a king 
wearing earthly trappings and ruling by the might and power 
of material things. The last vestige of Jewish power must be 
destroyed, the last hope of earthly perpetuity, then and then 
only could this people be redeemed and fitted to enter God’s 
true spiritual kingdom which He had come to reveal and estab- 
lish. To this extent and no more, was the fall of Jerusalem 
connected with other eschatological truth in the mind of Jesus. 

Of his coming again, Jesus spoke often to his disciples, 
not only that day when the disciples asked that question on the 
‘Mount of Olives, but also on many occasions. He told them 
he would leave them, that it was expedient for them that he 
should go away. So long as he was with them in the flesh 
it was impossible for them to get a true conception of the real 
spiritual nature of his work and the Kingdom he had come to 
establish in the hearts of men. Therefore He would die, yes 
he would die even the cruel death of the cross, to demonstrate 
the deathless nature of his spirit and mission. He would 
leave them, but it would be only for a little while. Did he 
mean nineteen hundred years and we know not how many 
more centuries? Was Jesus mistaken, or has the world per- 
sistently misunderstood his teaching? Surely if language 
has any meaning, the phrase “a little while” cannot mean 
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centuries. And he was even more explicit, for one day he said 
to his disciples, “There be those standing here who shall by 
no means taste of death until they see the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom.” Again, let me ask, was he mistaken? Did 
he not fulfill his promise? For three short days he was holden 
of death, and then he reappeared in a strange, mysterious 
form to his disciples. He was not recognized by the two on 
their way to Emaus until in the breaking of bread he was 
revealed to them. And yet to the doubting Thomas he showed 
the very nail prints in his hands. For forty days he was 
among them to convince them and all who might come after 
him of the deathlessness of his spirit and the certainty of his 
eternal rule, and then when they had learned to trust in that 
spirit and walk by that faith, he left them never again to 
reappear in the world as a man of flesh and blood. He had 
come as king, the Messiah promised long had come, He had not 
come as his fellow Jews would have had him come. His 
coming did not at all fulfill the requirements of their cosmic 
philosophy, but he had come as king. He had also come as 
Judge, though before him in physical shape were not gathered 
the sinning, suffering, sorrowing children of men. But he had 
come as judge eternal, clothed with spiritual power from 
heaven. And of his kingdom there shall be no end, and in 
his judgeship no pause till all be fulfilled. Hear the declara- 
tion of his crowning. “All authority in heaven and on earth 
is given unto me; go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo! I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” Jesus was not 
mistaken. He fulfilled his own prophecy. He came as 
king, He came as judge, He came clothed with all authority 
in heaven and on earth. That authority as king and judgé 
he still holds and He is here, and to each new generation he 
comes anew as a king and a judge, and his promise is to every 
trusting, confiding child of God, “ Wheresoever two or three 
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are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Why look for any other coming? There is absolutely nothing 
in the teaching of Jesus anywhere to give sanction to a third 
coming or another coming in the flesh. Neither for a thou- 
sand years nor any other period is he to fulfill the old Jewish 
cosmic demand for an earthly king. The whole millennial 
theory, pre and post alike, is built up of elements totally 
foreign to the teaching of Jesus. The Christ, the anointed of 
the Holy Ghost has come, but as in the days of his earthly: 
sojourn “He came unto his own and his own received him 
not.” So is he in the world to-day as king and multitudes of 
his subjects refuse to recognize his kingship. But he is send- 
ing out his angels, his messengers, his heralds, his ministers of 
the gospel, his missionaries, to gather from the four quarters 
of the earth all the elect who hear his call and yield obedience. 
If the kingdoms of this world are not yet entirely his, it is our 
fault, not his. We have failed and not he, and may it not be 
that failure has been partly due to the fact that we thought 
our lord had delayed his coming, and that therefore there was 
no need for haste ? 
‘¢ Joy to the world the Lord is come 

Let earth receive her king, 

Let every heart prepare him room 

And heaven and nature sing.’’ 

Surely if we believe that, if we really believe that he is here, 
and that he will be with us always until the end of the world, 
greater energy, greater devotion, greater consecration will mark 
our endeavors to win the world to sim. The expectation of a 
new Theophany, a return of Christ in the flesh to rule for a 
thousand years or any other period after the manner of an 
oriental despot, is a return to the catastrophic teaching of 
Judaism, and is not at all in harmony with either the spirit 
or the letter of the teaching of Jesus. 

On the subject of the judgment day the teaching of Jesus 
is equally clear and explicit, “ Now is the judgment of this 
world, now is the prince of this world cast out, and I, if I be 
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lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” “And this is the 
judgment that light is come into the world and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil.” In 
the teaching of Jesus, judgment is not simply the condemna- 
tion of a criminal, it is also blessing upon the good. The 
Greek word Krisis denotes a separation, a discrimination, and 
it is a process rather than a specific act. It was to act as 
judge in this sense that Jesus came into the world in the flesh, 
and in the exercise of his judicial function he is both judge 
and the norm of judgment. “For judgment came I into this 
world that they that see not may see, and that they that see 
may become blind.” The people of the days of the earthly 
life of Jesus, who heard his words of grace, who beheld his 
mighty works, who believed on him and yielded themselves to 
him, he himself declared had already passed from death to 
life, and possessed the eternal life which it was a part of his 
duty as judge to bestow, while those who heard, and saw and 
believed not were condemned. But Jesus by no means re- 
garded this work of judgment as finished in his earthly career. 
He had to be lifted up that by the tragedy of his cross he might 
fix the eye of humanity. He had to pass through death to the 
glorified life of the spirit that, relieved of the trammels of the 
flesh and the limitations of time and space he might become 
the universal judge. Only when he the Son of Man should 
come again—in a little while—in his glory, could he sit on the 
throne of his glory, and while his angels, his ministers, his 
missionaries proclaimed to all the world and to every nation 
the great revelation made in him, could he really become the 
judge of all humanity. Then they who have the Spirit of the 
Christ, and manifest that spirit in deeds of love to brother 
man, receive the commendation, “Come ye blessed of my 
father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world,” and they who reject the spirit of the Christ, 
and show in their lives their lack of Christlike love for fellow 
man, hear also their condemnation; “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil 
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and his angels.” This process of discrimination is the work 
going on in’ the great court of the Christ all through human 
history. It is going on now and will be continued to the end. 
He is here, and all nations, and peoples stand before him, and 
day unto day does he bless and day unto day does he say 
“depart.” When his disciples asked him when shall these 
things be, He replied, “ wheresoever the carcass is there will 
the vultures be gathered together. Whenever and wherever 
human sin has reached its culmination in spiritual death, 
there does the judgment fall. When Jerusalem had absolutely 
rejected the Christ, then the Roman eagles under Pompey 
came, and the year 70 A. D. was the final judgment day for 
Jerusalem, and because more mighty works of life and light 
had been done there than had ever been done in Sodom and 
Gomorrah that judgment was far more terrible, far less toler- 
able than the judgment that fell upon the cities of the plain. 
When corruption had reached its utmost limit of vileness in 
‘ancient Rome, then those birds of ill omen, the Huns and Goths 
and Vandals, came, and the judgment day of Rome passed into 
history. When human slavery as an institution vaunted itself 
unduly to the hurt of the cause of Christ in the hearts of men, 
the American eagle was called forth in his power and the 
judgment day for slavery and for those who had profited 
from it or connived at it was at hand. “The history of the 
world is the judgment of the world.” I know not whose say- 
ing that is, but it is.eternally true, and we to-day are seeing 
its verification before our very eyes. Jesus saw this clearly 
and in the very plainest language at his command told his 
disciples of it. “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; 
see that ye be not troubled for these things must needs come 
to pass; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom againt kingdom and there shall be 
famines and earthquakes in divers places. But all these 
things are the beginning of travail.” Instead of being signs 
of the end of the world in the sense in which Jesus conceived 

the end of the world, these things showed that that end was 
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still far, far distant, but they were the signs of an imminent 
judgment, a process of chastening, of discrimination, of trial 
and of blessing by which God would ultimately rid the world 
of sin and ultimately win back to himself a redeemed human- 
ity. But the innocent must also suffer with the guilty. As 
the sinless saviour must suffer on his cross so must his dis- 
ciples suffer in the great evolutionary process of saving the 
world through the judgment of the world. ‘Then shall they 
deliver you up unto tribulation and shall kill you, and ye shall 
be hated of all nations for my names’ sake. . . . And because 
iniquity shall abound the love of many shall wax cold. But he 
that endureth to the end the same shall be saved.” How true 
this is, we who live in these days when men have forgotten 
God, when the selfishness and greed of men, through the in- 
visible forces political, social and economic, back of the nominal 
rulers of this world have forced the whole world into war, we 
can easily realize. The throes of a mighty travail are upon 
us. May we have faith to endure to the end, a faith that 


knows that 
‘¢Right is right since God is God 
And right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin.’’ 


The world’s greatest, most terrible of all judgment days is 
here and now. ’Tis for us as the angels of Christ to remem- 
ber that he also said: “TI if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto me.” Now is the judgment day, not only for the Kaiser, 
the Czar, King Charles and the military despots of the world. 
Now is the judgment day for all of us, and the weightiest 
responsibility that ever rested upon human shoulders rests upon 
us. Humanity is losing its faith. ’Tis for us to remember 
that he is with us and to quicken anew in the hearts of our 
fellow men that faith which shall enable them to endure until 
this crisis be past. We must hold up Christ, not as one who 
will some day come again to judge the world, but as the eternal 
judge who is here and now working through history in ways of 
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judgment that may to us seem dark and mysterious and 
terrible to rid the world of sin and establish more firmly his 
kingdom in which first righteousness and then peace shall be 
found. 

But Jesus knew that men would misunderstand and forget 
his teaching, so he adds this warning, “ Now from the fig tree 
learn her parable, when her branch is now become tender and 
putteth forth her leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh, 
even so ye also when ye see these things”—these things that 
you and I are seeing—“ know ye that he is nigh even at your 
doors.” But men will forget, “ And as were the days of Noah 
so shall be the coming of the son of man. For as in those 
days which were before the flood they were eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and they knew not until the flood came 
and took them all away, so shall be the coming of the Son of 
Man. . . . Watch, therefore, for you know not on what day 
your Lord cometh.” 

Who in all the world in July, 1914, ever dreamed that 
within three short years the civilized world would be plunged 
into the fires prepared from all eternity for the devil and his 
angels? The war was worse than any hell the imagination of 
man ever conceived. And the world’s sin was its cause. We 
go on in worldliness and sin until the ever-present Lord reveals 
himself in judgment, and then with fear and trembling cry 
out in terror for deliverance. There is this element of truth 
in the ancient catastrophic theory of the Jews, man is prone 
to lull himself to sleep until some great catastrophe awakes 
him to the fact that Christ lives and continues to execute 
judgment. And nothing tends more to produce that soporific 
effect than does that ancient doctrine that judgment is de- 
ferred until that one great catastrophic day of which no man 
knows, at the end of the world when the books will be opened 
and man receive reward or punishment for the deeds done in 
the body. If judgment is a thing of the dim distant future, 
then man may take some risks, and put off decision to some 
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more convenient season. He may sleep and awake many days 
and on his death bed prepare for eternity. But if judgment 
be a thing of here and now, as Jesus plainly teaches, if every 
thought and word and deed is judged here and now and the 
judgment is registered in the slowly evolving soul, and if our 
destiny is fixed by the character formed in that great judg- 
ment process. Then doth it behoove us to be awake and not 
to sleep, to guard well each day and hour, for in the very hour 
that we forget him the ever-present Christ is with us, and if 
not to bless then to condemn. Probably there is no one cur- 
rent opinion almost universally held, that needs correction by 
the teaching of Jesus, more than does the popular conception 
of the judgment day. 

Another question might be raised here. Does Jesus teach 
a future assize for a final adjudication, especially for those 
who have not had the opportunity to accept or reject him 
here? In other words is there a judgment in the unseen world 
for the dead? The limits of this paper forbid the discussion 
of that question. Suffice it to say that there are arguments 
for both sides in the recorded words of Jesus. It is enough 
for us to know, that for us the judgment day is here and now, 
and this is plainly revealed in the teaching of Jesus. The 
duration and termination of that judgment we need not know, 
but we may safely leave it to the mercy of God. 

No theme in the entire eschatological problem has greater 
fascination for the mind of man than has that of the end of the 
world. The early disciples, still under mental bondage to the 
Greeco-Jewish cosmic philosophy, disregarding the teaching of 
Jesus, freely predicted a great catastrophe in the near future 
which would completely destroy the existing world. And in 
every generation since there have been men and women, who 
after careful study of the bible,—all except the teaching of 
Jesus,— have confidently predicted the catastrophe for their 
own days. I need not remind you that all of their predictions 
have proven just as false as Jesus foresaw they would. “Take 
heed that no man lead you astray. For many shall come in 
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my name, saying, I am the Christ, and shall lead many astray 
. . « but the end is not yet.” In fact, Jesus points out clearly 
that the very thing that the false prophets assert to be the signs 
of the speedy manifestation of the wrath of God in destruc- 
tion, are distinctly the things that show the end to be far dis- 
tant. Wars and rumors of wars, famines and earthquakes, 
the persecution of God’s people, these are the signs that the end 
is far, far away. Jesus gives one clear sign for the coming of 
the end and only one, but it is enough. “This gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations; and then shall the end come.” 

The whole difficulty rests in the fact that the word end is 
used in two widely different, almost diametrically opposite 
senses. To the Jews of Jesus day, to the countless millions 
down to our own day who hold the catastrophic view of God’s 
relation to the universe, the word end connotes a material and 
temporal effect. “The farmer’s wife took the carving knife 
‘and she made an end of the three blind mice.” And from 
the catastrophic point of view that is just what God will do 
when the measure of his wrath is full. The end of the ma- 
terial world is the destruction of the world at a particular 
time. 

From the eternal, spiritual viewpoint of Jesus the word end 
connotes fulfillment, completion, that toward which the entire 
process leads. “The harvest is the end of the world.” As 
the farmer ploughs his land and sows his seed to the end that 
he may reap a harvest, so God has made the world, filled 
it with men made in his image, and when men sinned, sent 
into it his son, that perfected through suffering he might, as 
the risen, glorified ever-present Lord, through the double 
process of condemning sin and drawing all men unto him, 
eventually recreate a divine humanity. That is the end of 
the whole evolutionary process, a harvest of Godlike men. 
And that is why the end can come only when the gospel of the 
kingdom has been preached in all the world as a testimony to 
all nations. The question of the duration of this material 
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world in time and space had no importance in the mind of 
Jesus whatever. It was and is a question for science, not 
religion, and Jesus’ mission was distinctively and exclusively 
religious. And if we to-day, would know anything about the 
length of time this world of ours is liable to continue as an 
inhabitable portion of the solar system, we must go, not to the 
Bible, but to the astronomer and the physicist for information. 
And even then the information we get is liable to be just as 
vague and about as reliable as that vouchsafed by Pastor 
Russell, Alexander Dowie or Mother Shipman. 

But Jesus was intensely interested in the end of the world 
as the culmination of that spiritual evolution by which every 
race and every nation, and every human being was to be 
brought under the influence and sway of the Eternal God. 
For this he came, for this he lived, for this he died, for this 
he continues to live and work with us and through us. It was 
because he was able to see this end by the eye of faith from 
the beginning that he was able to endure to the end. And 
only a like faith in the ultimate complete victory of God over 
all the forces of evil that now affright us can enable us to 
endure. If we are to continue to believe that the end of the 
world.is its destruction, and that that destruction will come 
from the wrath of a God whose purposes have been frustrated, 
then what is the use of our continuing to struggle, and strive, 
and suffer and endure? But if in the midst of our most 
terrible afflictions and persecutions, we are able to look up and 
lift up our heads with assurance, because our redemption 
draweth nigh, because we realize that through the process of 
judgment and our drawing men to Christ we are helping to 
hasten the glorious end of God’s victory, then we can and will 
endure. The end is yet far, far away, but if the whole crea- 
tion now groans in travail and the darkest hour in the world’s 
history has struck, it is not because God has failed or will 
fail; it is because we have not done our part as the sons of 
God to reveal Him. The world groans in travail to bring 
forth a better humanity than that whose greed and godlessness 
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have plunged us into this burning bed, and that better human- 
ity will come when the sons of God reveal him. “This gospel 
of the kingdom must be preached in all the world,”—in this, 
and not in the fact that men are dying must we find the great 
motive for our missionary work at home and abroad. And 
by this “ foolishness of preaching” alone are we hastening that 
end when God will answer our prayers, that “his kingdom may 
come, his will be done on earth as in heaven.” 

Shall we then continue to proclaim the end of the world as 
a thing of terror, as a means of scaring men into some sort of 
profession of Christ? Shall we sing— 


‘*Day of wrath that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away 
* * * * * * * * 


Wher shrivelling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll.’’ 


No, no, that is not the end of the world in the teaching of 
Jesus. But, 


*“Day of love, most blessed day 
When sin and hell have passed away, 
When man redeemed from Satan’s thrall 
Shall own his God his all in all.’’ 


A day of joy, a day of triumph, a day when all the purposes 
of God are fulfilled, and man, God’s child, turns to him in 
obedience and love. Toward such a day does the faith of 
Jesus look as the end of the world. What then may become 
of this physical, material earth, Jesus neither knows nor cares, 
nor need we. God the father wiil care for his children. 

In sum my conclusions are these: Jesus taught that his 
whole purpose was the spiritual regeneration of humanity, 
so that man might realize divine sonship. In order that his 
work might be carried on to a triumphant conclusion, he would 
after his death come again, in spiritual form, to judge, to 
discriminate, to rule over all who were willing to accept his 
reign, and to work with men and through men always until 
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the great end of his work and of God’s purpose should be 
fulfilled. He fulfilled his promise, he came, he judges, he 
draws men unto him, he sends forth his angels to all the world, 
he condemns, saying “depart,” he blessss, saying “ come,” and 
he is with us always even unto the end which will be the com- 
plete victory to God. Tennyson was very close to this teach- 
ing of Jesus when he wrote 


‘*One God, one Jaw, one element 
And one, far off, divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.’’ 
POTTSVILLE, Pa, 





¥:. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


ALFRED NEVIN SAYRES. 


The very mention of the doctrine of the Atonement recalls 
to my mind an incident that is relevant to the attitude I want 
to assume in undertaking to prepare this paper. Standing 
with a fellow-seminarian two years my junior in one of the 
Lancaster churches, I was worshipping in a service conducted 
by one of the ministerial professors of Franklin and Marshall 
College. My companion turned to comment on Dr. —, 
whom evidently he was just learning to know. “TI believe I 
like —-—————- real well,” he said; “he’s dreadfully con- 
servative though, isn’t he?” I replied that I thought not, and 
asked where he got that idea. “Why, they tell me, he even 
believes in the Atonement.” I replied that in that case I was 
at least as conservative as the gentleman in question. In my 
discussion of this subject, however, I have no special desire to 
be either liberal or conservative, but simply to be Christian. 

We do wrong if we think, as we sometimes talk, of a doctrine 
of the Atonement, or of the doctrine of the Atonement, as 
though there were one fixed and well-defined theory endorsed 
by an official Church. Of the making of many doctrines of 
the Atonement there is no end. Their name is Legion. Our 
purpose in this paper is to sketch (briefly, of necessity) the 
main outlines of the development of the thought on this sub- 
ject through the ages, and then to endeavor to cull from the 
best of the mass of thought that which has impressed us as 
true and satisfying to the heart of a twentieth century Chris- 
tian. We do not say “the correct doctrine,” for whether or 
not our conclusions will be in the form of a theory or not is 
a question; and even though it be doctrinal in form, the best 
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theory that we can devise to explain a great eternal fact must 
of necessity be partial and incomplete. 

Atonement is a name given for the most part to the saving 

‘work of Christ, to his place in the reconciliation effected be- 
tween man and God. If among the widely divergent theories 
of this work there can be found room for a simple classifica- 
tion, it might be under the two heads—mechanical and moral. 
Reaching back even into the conceptions of the Atonement 
that existed in the Hebrew mind before the time of Christ, 
we meet forms of thought that would fall under one or the 
other category; and the Atonement theories of every century 
are variant forms and admixtures of one or both. 

Since the time of man’s most primitive knowledge of God, 
he has labored under a consciousness of sin, and a consequent 
desire for reconciliation, or restoration to favor with God. 
And it is with the manner or means of this restoration that 
the thought of Atonement has to do. 

I. We pause, then, first to consider the Biblical conceptions 
of Atonement, which, though varying in form, bear yet in 
every case a distinctly Jewish stamp. In Old Testament times 
we meet with two opposite types, existing at times side by 
side, and again the one well-nigh eclipsing the other. 

On the one hand, there was the conception that God could 
be propitiated by sacrifices of animals and fruits of the field. 
This was the conception held by those of priestly tendencies 
among the Hebrews. Their thought was that the sins of the 
people could be expiated by the offering of sacrifices which 
should find acceptance in the eyes of Jehovah. His anger was 
aroused by sin, and it must be appeased by the blood of bulls 
and of goats. Especially significant is the Day of Atonement, 
at which time two goats are offered—the one for the bearing 
away into the wilderness of the sins of the people which are 
symbolically carried by the goat through the laying on of the 
hands of the preist; the other for the propitiatory offering to 
Jehovah. 

On the other hand, there were the prophets who vehemently 
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opposed this idea of the efficacy of sacrifice and advocated an 
ethical means of reconciliation with Jehovah. It was their 
claim that “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit and a 
contrite heart.” “Bring no more vain oblations. ... To 
what purpose are the multitude of your sacrifices.” “I am 
weary of the blood of lambs and of goats; your incense is an 
abomination unto me.” It is a moral and religious means 
whereby man must come toGod. Purity of heart and upright- 
ness of will are what He desires, and in order to obtain divine 
mercy for their sins, true repentance and change of heart alone 
are necessary. Through Ezekiel He says, “I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live.” 

We move here in the distinctly moral realm, which reaches 
its loftiest height in the Deutero-Isaiah’s passage concerning 
the suffering servant of Jehovah. While this in later cen- 
turies came to be interpreted as a prophecy in support of the 
more mechanical substitutionary theory of Atonement, truly it 
is the prophet’s lofty statement of the moral law of life which 
he has discovered, whereby the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
the righteous for the unrighteous. 

The two types of thought are carried over into the New 
Testament conceptions of the nature of Christ’s saving work. 
In this connection we turn first of course to His own thought 
about himself. Certainly in Jesus’ own teaching we find none 
of the mechanical or sacerdotal conceptions of salvation or for- 
giveness. His offering of forgiveness to men was based 
always on a call to repentance and faith. He dramatized his 
conception of forgiveness in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
and that of the Pharisee and publican. In the former it was 
repentance that accomplished for the Prodigal his father’s 
forgiveness. No mechanical or sacerdotal expiation was neces- 
sary. In the other parable mentioned the humility of the 
publican proved more acceptable in the sight of God than the 
fasting and titheing of the Pharisee who thought to buy his 
forgiveness by propitiatory acts. 
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With regard to Christ’s conception of his sufferings and 
death, he again confines us to the moral realm. He knew 
that he must die. Necessity constrained Him. But it was 
moral, not metaphysical necessity. He was engaged in a life- 
process of revealing to men the love of His Heavenly Father. 
In the sinful world in which He dwelt that was a hazardous 
undertaking. He comes to clash with the official heads of both 
Church and State, and as He has seen the results of such 
courageous behavior in the life of John the Baptist, He can 
conceive of no less unhappy fate for Himself. The suffering 
servant of Jehovah becomes an inspiration to Him, and in him 
He sees a type of His own life. He must be slain; there is 
no other way. For His conscience lays upon Him the holy 
obligation not to abandon His holy work, and the continuance 
of it means certain death. It was a historical, moral necessity 
that drove Him to the cross. 

To be sure His speech at all times abounded in figurative 
language, and He did not abandon this manner of speech when 
He spoke of His death. He refers to Himself as giving His 
life a ransom for many, and at the Last Supper passes the 
cup of wine as His blood. But these are abbreviated parables, 
teaching the same profound moral truths that He was ever 
proclaiming by word and deed. 

If then, Jesus had any consciousness, as He surely, must 
have had, of effecting a reconciliation between God and man, 
it was one that was accomplished by moral, not by metaphys- 
ical, sacerdotal, or judicial, means. 

In Paul we come to the first glimpse of the idea of sub- 
stitutionary punishment. He had learned from the Pharisees 
the strict conception of penal law. Now “the wages of sin is 
death,” and this penalty must be borne. But the righteous- 
ness of God was operating in Christ for the reconciliation of 
men to Him. This righteousness of God was justice realiz- 
ing itself in love which forgives, and sacrifices itself. Christ 
then in His love dies for us. This does not mean to Paul, 
however, a mere substitution of the innocent for the guilty. 
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Atonement was not made by his death alone. The faith of the 
sinner must also apply. It was necessary for the sinner by 
faith to become identified with Christ in His death, even as 
Christ by love had identified Himself with humanity. Hence 
this death on Calvary, caused by the sin of men, is reproduced 
by faith in the heart of the believer on account of his own 
sin. Thus Christ enables men to die with Him, and per- 
sonally to bear in Him the penalty of their sins. 

Turn briefly to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and there we 
find a return to the Old Testament idea of sacerdotal Atone- 
ment. Christ is made to be the great High Priest of a 
heavenly temple, wherein He is also the victim which He him- 
self offers upon the altar for the sins of men. Thus the death 
of Christ takes on a metaphysical character apart from the 
historical, moral order of life. It is'a perpetual sacrifice 
which He himself is offering by an unchangeable ritual for 
the sins of men. 

The Johannine doctrine is not without its debt to the ritual 
or ceremonial ideas of sacrifice in Jewish thought. In all this 
group of writings Christ is a lamb that is slain for the sins of 
men. In his blood the sins of men are washed away. Here 
the moral act, the personal will of Jesus in the enduring of 
his suffering and death are not central, but the blood itself has 
the efficacy that accomplishes the cleansing of the souls of men 
from sin. 

II. We pass now to the development of the doctrine of 
Atonement in post-Biblical Theology. 

A. Among the early Greek Apologists the Atonement was 
by no means the primary doctrine. The cross had always been 
foolishness to the Greeks, and their greatest concern in theol- 
ogy was an effort to explain it away. The great emphasis 
with them was on the Incarnation, and yet the negative side 
of Christ’s work was not altogether lost sight of. To Athana- 
sius, for example, the purpose of the Incarnation was in order 
that Christ might abolish the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon men for their sins. But the manner of that 
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redemption came to be associated with the weirdest mytholog- 
ical and dualistic ideas. Irenaeus was the first to develop 
such a theory. According to this theory the death of Christ 
was a ransom price paid to the Devil for the soul of humanity, 
to which Satan had a claim through man’s sin. Being essen- 
tially just, God would deal justly even with the Prince of lies 
and proposed by contract to ransom the souls of men by the 
payment of the soul of His Son. The Devil fell into the trap, 
accepting the bargain and releasing man in order to receive the 
soul of Christ. But herein lay the trap. The Devil could 
not keep the soul of the Son, who left Hell, having broken its 
shackles. 

Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzen, and others 
delighted in preaching and elaborating this scheme, though the 
latter tried to exonerate God of the shame of deceit and 
trickery by saying that the Devil deceived himself; while 
Origen weakened his own approval of it by his optimistic 
doctrine of the unreality of sin. Even Augustine committed 
himself to this theory and speaks of the cross as a mouse-trap. 
Says Gregory of Nazianzen in his exposition of this theory: 
“Like a skilful fisherman, God veiled the divine nature of 
His Son beneath human flesh in order to catch Satan by the 
hook of his divinity. The latter, like a greedy fish, swallowed 
both bait and hook.” 

B. The next important step in the development was the 
Anselmic theory. For nearly a thousand years men approved 
of the theory that the Devil had to receive a ransom, but with 
Anselm came the dominant idea of satisfying the offended 
honor of God. Anselm was the first to oppose, within the 
Godhead, the attributes of justice and mercy. Strauss has 
compared this theorem to the so-called parallelogram of forces 
in mechanics :—divine mercy inclining toward forgiveness, and 
justice demanding unyielding punishment, are two equal 
forces, and the resultant force is the diagonal of vicarious 
satisfaction. 

The background of this theory is the feudal age in which it 
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was written, and from which it takes its coloring. The 
Germanic law of the feudal world was that it is necessary that 
either punishment or satisfaction shall follow all crime. Sin, 
Anselm reasoned, is nothing but the violation of the honor due 
to God. Whoever rebels against God’s law robs Him of His 
honor. Since continued disobedience would introduce confu- 
sion and disorder in God’s work, it is perfectly just that God 
defend His own honor. Hence men must restore His honor. 
Man must pay or God will punish. But man cannot pay, for 
all his goodness is no more than God’s honor continually, re- 
quires of him. 

As over against this is God’s goodness which is just as 
unchangeable as His honor and justice. God must perfect 
the design He had in creating man. To reconcile these con- 
flicting attributes in God is, therefore, the task that called 
for a creature who must be both God and man., Thus the 
answer to Anselm’s question, “Cur Deus Homo?” But even 
active obedience on the part of Christ was not enough, for as 
a man he owed that to God. But, being sinless, he did not owe 
it to suffer and die. To do this then would win for him a 
superabundant merit. It is the benefit of this that is carried 
forward to sinners for their salvation. Thus the two-fold 
triumph of God’s justice and His mercy. 

Various modifications of this epoch-making theory were 
made by Thomas Aquinas and others, while Peter Lombard and 
Abelard held out older and newer theories in opposition to it. 
In Aquinas we find the fullest acceptance of Anselm’s theory 
and the development of the substitutionary idea. The satis- 
faction, however, is accomplished by the whole life, as well as 
by the death, of Christ. The merits then, which He accom- 
plished were transferred to the sinner by means of his mystical 
union with the Redeemer. 

These ideas proved most acceptable to the Catholic Church, 
easily interpreted as they might be to the authentication of 
the practice of the mass and of indulgences. 

Just as acceptable, however, did forms of this theory prove 
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to the Reformers, to whom it probably was accedited by virtue 
of its emphasis on the sins of men, and the consequent in- 
solvency of the sinner. And so the theory of Anselm as de- 
veloped by Aquinas found its way into the Confessions of faith 
of the several Protestant Churches, and was developed to its 
extreme limits by Protestant Scholastics. 

C. With the awakening of modern thought, however, this 
theory was destined to be attacked by the Socinians. Duns 
Scotus already early in the fourteenth century had begun this 
attack by denying that salvation could have been brought about 
only by satisfaction ; and that the death of a God-man was nec- 
essary to furnish salvation; and, finally, that Christ was able 
to offer a superabundant satisfaction. The Socinians now re- 
viving his beginnings, laid bare the contradictions of the older 
doctrine and showed the inadequacy of forensic and penal terms 
to express the character of Chirst’s work. The Socinian criti- 
cism, therefore, marks a decisive step in the history of the 
doctrine, for it was this influence that forced theologians into 
the realm of the ethical and moral in their thinking on this 
subject. 

These were their arguments. Where satisfaction has been 
made, no pardon is necessary. If it is yet necessary to pardon, 
satisfaction has not been given. A debt is either cancelled or 
claimed. Further, the transfer of the penalty for sin is im- 
possible ; for this penalty is internal and spiritual, not external 
like a debt of money. Moreover, strict justice requires the 
punishment of the guilty, not of an innocent substitute. 
Justice could not be satisfied by the punishment of an innocent 
man. Finally, Christ did not suffer the equivalent of our 
penalty. Eternal death was our decree and this Christ did 
not suffer. 

The Socinians made no constructive contribution, only they 
accomplished the overthrow—in large measure—of the judi- 
cial fictions of the Anselmic theory. 

D. Before we deal with the modern types of theory we 
must call attention to that of Grotius at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century. In defense of the theory of Atonement 
against the attacks of the Socinians he constructed the so-called 
governmental theory. In it he passed out of the sphere of 
private honor or justice, into the realm of social justice or 
public duty. God, he said, was a wise monarch, who, while He 
was willing and able to forgive offenses against His private 
honor, could not yet for the sake of His office freely forgive, 
lest He demoralize the world. Thus the sufferings of Christ 
were an example that satisfied the waiting justice of the moral 
order of the world. 

III. Leaving these traditional conceptions of the Atonement, 
we pass now to the findings of modern theology. The revolu- 
tionary philosophy of Kant in the eighteenth century brings us 
into a new thought-world. Out of the speculation of Scho- 
lasticism, whether Medieval of Protestant, we come into the 
sphere of the moral and ethical. Here religion is life and sal- 
vation is vital, not mechanical. Partly under his influence, 
though somewhat at odds with him in some respects, Schleier- 
macher in the eighteenth and Ritschl in the nineteenth cen- 
turies developed a new interpretation of the conciliatory work 
of Christ, which came to be known as moral influence theories. 
The theories that belong to this group are those which conceive 
of Christ’s saving work as affecting man so as to lead him to a 
better knowledge of God, or to a more lively sense of his real 
relations to God, or to a revolutionary change of heart toward 
Him. Men of this school ceased to think of Christ’s work as 
affecting the mind and attitude of God towards men. Recon- 
ciliation ceased to be a reconciliation of God to men, and came 
to be rather the reconciliation of men to God. 

Schleiermacher, for example, made redemption an inward 
and spiritual work, the transformation of character. This 
transformation was not something that followed the work of 
redemption. It was redemption. Or, as Ritschl put it, the 
work of Christ consists in the revelation of God’s love to men 
and his gracious purpose for men. Thus Jesus becomes the 
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first object of this love and, as such, its mediator to others; 
His sufferings and death being, on the one hand, a test of His 
steadfastness, and, on the other, the crowning test of His 
‘obedience. His death is, therefore, not the expiatory sacrifice 
that changes the heart of God, as though there could be any 
dualism in the Godhead. It is rather the historical means of 
an Atonement accomplished within the consciousness of man 
by faith, by the death of the old man and the birth of the new. 
Christ suffered for him because He was involved in a historical 
drama in a sinful world, where no man liveth unto himself, 
but his influence is felt by every brother-man. In that drama 
He becomes the central victim of the painful consequences of 
sins in which He had no personal part. We can still speak 
then of sacrifice, but only in the personal sense in which a 
patriot gives his life for his country, or a father his life for 
the sake of his son’s. Thus, then, it becomes evident that 
Jesus’ life was of one piece, and that His death was merely its 
culmination. With the development and elaboration of this 
type of theory the conception of redemption was lifted out of 
the realm of the legal into that of the moral, and the Atone- 
ment is seen not as a ceremonial, nor a forensic, nor a com- 
mercial, but a moral fact. 


CoNnsTRUCTIVE. 


We turn now, after this all too meager historical study, to 
the more practical problem of seeking in the sufferings and 
death of Jesus meaning for the Christian of the twentieth 
century. However natural may be the genesis of many of the 
theories we have discussed in the light of the time and environ- 
ment in which they grew up, yet we cannot but feel the worth- 
lessness of some of them for our day. Certainly if we are to 
find value for ourselves in any of them, it must be in those 
appreciations of Christ’s work that find expression in the 
moral and spiritual sphere. If it is a way to renewed fellow- 
ship with God that we are seeking, surely it must be along 
the ethical lines of understanding, where the prophets and 
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Jesus and the modern theologians find it, and not in any meta- 
physical speculations about the secret counsels of the Godhead. 
For there is no divine fact of which we can know anything 
except it has a counterpart in human experience. 

Hence we turn to the Christian consciousness of man for our 
interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s sufferings and death. 
Here from analogies drawn out of human experience we can 
understand what the abstruse speculations of metaphysics 
merely obscure. 

First of all, we can appreciate the historic reasonableness of 
Christ’s sufferings from our own human experience of love. 
We know it is the nature of love to suffer. It is love’s way. 
We see it all around us, but especially in the love of a mother 
for her son, which suffers on account of his falling into sin. 

Innocent as she is, she bears the burden of his wrongdoing. 
For every ounce of the burden of his own sin that he bears, 
she bears an hundredweight. He does not suffer. He goes 
on unscathed. But her heart is torn and bleeding. She 
cannot bear the awful pain. Yet she does bear it. She en- 
dures, and will endure until the end. We ask, Why? And 
there is only one answer. It is the way of love. It isa char- 
acteristic of love to suffer vicariously. The lover would cease 
to be a lover should he lose the capacity to suffer for his loved 
ones. Passion, sentiment, affection—these can escape the 
price of loving, but true love must pay. The depth of love is 
the measure of the capacity for suffering. The greatest lovers 
suffer most. When the loved one suffers, the lover shares that 
suffering, even as he shares the joys of the loved one, when 
these come. All this is implied in the only explanation that 
the mother can give for her suffering on behalf of the son 
whom we would not consider worth worrying about. Ask her 
the reason, and she has only one to give. “He is my son.” 

Does not this help us to understand that Jesus had to suffer 
and die. Jesus was a lover. He loved all men, and to Him 
they were as brothers. He could not help but share their joys 

and sorrows. The pain they endured pierced Him to the 
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heart. ~He was overcome with compassion as He looked upon 
them in their servitude to sin. A hopeless burden weighed 
them down, and He wanted to help them bear it. Life was a 
tragedy, and His heart of love was turned to respond to it. 
There was only one response to such a tragedy, and that was a 
response of sorrow. It was love that made Him a Man of 
Sorrows, acquainted with grief. For His love was a slighted 
love. Rejected love suffers most severely. Accepted love is 
joyous and buoyant, but slighted love is pierced. His love was 
slighted, seorned, and rejected. He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not. Misunderstood, hated, cari- 
catured, ridiculed, betrayed, persecuted, and crucified—why ? 
Because He loved to the end. 

But is this Jesus greater than God? Was this representa- 
tion of perfect love in a human life any different from that 
which holds the stars in their courses and orders the coming 
and going of the seasons? Not awhit! There is no dualism 
in the Godhead. There is no justice, no honor, no wrath in 
the person of the Heavenly Father, that is not tucked away, so 
to speak, in the infinite measure of this same love that Jesus 
revealed on Calvary, the summit of a complete life of sacri- 
ficial love. What I see in Jesus I know is in the heart of God, 
and never was the sin of man able to change or to impair the 
operation of that love. Not all the vicarious suffering was 
manifest in the person of human flesh. Golgotha witnessed 
in a single hour what has been going on in the heart of God - 
since the beginning of the world. Says a modern New York 
preacher, “ What if Calvary is God’s eternal heartache mani- 
fest in time!” 

By which of the historic theories will you explain this 
stupendous fact. Try them one by one. Was this a trade 
between God and the Devil? ‘You would not even think of 
applying that as an explanation of a mother suffering for her 
son. Try the Anselmic theory. Was this a debt that Jesus 
is paying to God on behalf of man? ‘You may as well say 
that the mother’s tears are shed in payment of a debt her son 














has incurred. If any of the theories are adequate to explain 
the suffering of the the mother for her son’s misdeeds, then 
perhaps it may be worth our while to offer that theory in ex- 
planation of the suffering and death of Christ. 

But none of them wil) suffice. We must be brought back to 
the moral constitution of the universe according to which it is 
ordained that love suffers innocently for the sake of the guilty 
whom it loves. We cannot hope to understand why it has been 
so ordained. Yet we are sure that is the way of the world. 

But the question of Atonement involves more than mere 
suffering and death. It implies the accomplishment of a 
reconciliation between God and man. It implies the renewal 
of the fellowship of the human with the divine. Has the love 
of Jesus who suffered and died for those whom He loved any 
saving efficacy, any power to accomplish this restoration of 
fellowship? If so, it is the basis for a true theory of the 
Atonement. 

Yes, there is such saving power in love. And here again 
we may begin with the human analogy. The mother who 
loves and suffers to the end for the sake of her erring son does 
not shed all her tears in vain. There comes a time when love 
works its supreme miracle. The heart that was hard and 
stubborn is pierced. The finger of love writes its message 
upon the heart of stone that has now been supplanted by a 
heart of flesh. The boy returns. The breach is healed. The 
fellowship is restored. The way is the way of repentance, and 
the cause is the power of love. 

Ts there any difference between this and the Saviour’s con- 
ception of the manner of forgiveness? It is the power of love 
suffering and dying that works the great spiritual miracle of 
the Atonement. Reconciliation is not of God, but of man. 
There is no objective change wrought in the attitude of God 
to man, for there need be none. The love that the prodigal 
found in his father’s heart when he returned from’ the far 
country was the same love that burned in his heart even while 
his son was feeding the swine with their husks, and begrudg- 
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ing them their filthy feast. The only change was that sorrow 
gave place to joy; the pangs of regret were supplanted by the 
tumult of rejoicing. 

Herein, then, is both the love and the justice of the Father 
satisfied—that His son is redeemed from sin and restored to 
a life of obedience and fellowship. The love and the justice 
- of God are one in that both seek the triumph of good over evil. 
This is evident in the religious consciousness of Jesus. For 
in Jesus’ mind, Sabatier says, “the forgiveness of sins and the 
destruction of sin are inseparable and morally determine each 
other, the one remaining illusory or vain without the other. 
Hence the will to redeem is one in the Father, His love for 
sinners working for the universal triumph of His justice and 
His justice only manifesting itself in order to realize His pur- 
pose of love. And that is why God needs neither mediation 
nor satisfaction. The Father is satisfied if the Prodigal Son 
confessing his sins and condemning his errors, earnestly re- 
pents and returns to the Father’s house. From one end of the 
gospel to the other forgiveness of sins is promised simply to 
repentance and faith because in the inner life of the soul re- 
pentance and faith are in reality the beginning of the defeat 
and destruction of sin.” 

Christ’s saving work, then, consists “in bringing about in 
the individual and in humanity this state of repentance in 
which alone the forgiveness of the Father can become effective.” 
The preaching of His gospel, the sufferings, trials and sorrows 
of His life, His willing sacrifice of His life upon the cross all 
aimed in this direction. The cross is the expiation for the 
sins of men in so far as it has the power to accomplish in their 
hearts the repentance to which He has promised the remission 
of those sins. 

All the magic of sacerdotalism and forensic fiction is thus 
removed, and we live in the sphere of. moral realities. We are 
proclaiming power for a great moral fact of life in a paradox 
similar to that expressed in his own words. “ Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it can bear no fruit.” 
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The death of Jesus, because it was a death for others, has be- 
come a form of life, and because He was sinless and the Son 
of God, His death has been a power that has lifted all men unto 
Him and to His Father God. Love suffering unto death is the 
way of the world, and it is a way calculated to win the world 
for love. You may call this the ethical righteousness of the 
Old Testament prophets, or you may call it the gospel of Jesus, 
or you may call it a form of the moral influence theory of the 
Atonement. But for me, it is as near as I can come to under- 
standing the manner in which the life and death of Jesus 
atone for the sins of men. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 

















VI. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE GROWTH 
OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 


On Christmas day, A.D. 800, the King of the Franks heard 
mass ‘in the basilica of St. Peter. The reading of the Gospel 
ended, the Roman bishop descended from his throne, advanced 
toward Charles in prayer by the high altar, and placed upon 
the brow of the barbarian chieftain the diadem of the Cesars. 
As the aged pontiff bent in obeisance before the new emperor, 
the church echoed and reéchoed the shouts of the people: “To 
Charles Augustus crowned of God, the great and pacific em- 
peror, life and victory!” Thus Roman and Teuton were offi- 
cially wedded, the decadent civilization of the South suffused 
with the barbaric but virile energies of the North. “ At that 
moment,” says Mr. Bryce, “ancient history ends and modern 
history begins.” 

In the act of coronation three age-old historical processes . 
came to fruition; the one symbolized by the imperial crown, 
the other by the Roman bishop, and the third by the Frankish 
king. To understand the significance of the event in relation 
to the development of human freedom, we shall have to con- 
sider in outline the antecedent factors and tendencies which 
blended in the Holy Roman Empire. 

I. Back of emperor, king, and pope there are millenniums 
of history. On the beginnings of human society and collective 
action, we may speculate but not dogmatize. They belong to 
the realm of the prehistoric and the mythologic. Long before 
the first records were stamped on clay, men lived in towns; but 
the towns in their primitive simplicity were the product of cen- 
turies of “experiment with social relations no less than with 
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useful arts and material possessions.” Of but a few things 
can we speak with certainty. Before men dwelt together in 
towns, they lived in tribal aggregates united by kinship of 
blood, now traced in the mother line, then in the father line. 

Back of the tribe there were even smaller groups whose bond 
of cohesion was not blood but religion. They may be termed 
the horde, a little higher than the herd and a little lower than 
the tribe. Their religion resolved itself into belief in an un- 
canny power, impersonal and contagious, known by different 
names, and now commonly called, “mana.” “Mana could 
heal or it could kill. It could curse or it could bless. It was 
the wisdom of the sage, the courage of the warrior, the fear of 
the coward.” “It is probable,” says Professor Giddings, 
“that the earliest social bond holding together more indi- 
viduals than composed a single family was a sense of sharing 
a common ‘virtue’ or of possessing or having access to a 
common source or supply of mana.” The sense of race and 
religion in crudest form were socializing factors in the proto- 
plasmic stage of the political life of man. The ruler of horde 
or tribe was the man of blood and of mana, human might and 
divine right, sometimes a benevolent patriarch and sometimes 
a despotic chief. 

Of this period Professor Ratzel says: “In spite of indi- 
vidual tyranny there is a vein of democracy running through 
all the political institutions of the ‘natural’ races.” A 
marked tendency to theocracy, of course in a naive form, is 
also evident in the earliest society. King and priest may be 
one person or two persons usually in close alliance. In answer 
to the question: what was the primitive type of government ? 
we should reply that it was not monarchical, democratic or 
theocratic, but that elements of each of these were at work from 
the beginning. Whether one or the other type would pre- 
dominate in the life of a nation depended upon the distinctive 
conditions of its history. 

Passing from prehistoric to historic times, we are confronted 
by colossal oriental monarchies on the banks of the Tigris and 
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of the Nile—Babylon, Assyria, Egypt. Here for millenniums 
king succeeds king, dynasty follows dynasty, while the masses 
toil from day to day controlled in every detail of thought and 
action by authoritative orders in which they have no voice. ~ 


‘¢Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.’’ 


This acquiescence of mankind in their own subjection is one 
of the marvels of history. It may be accounted for, as Mr. 
Buckle suggests in his History of Civilization (I., 2), partly 
by the preoccupancy of the Orientals in the life of the spirit 
and their consequent disregard of the transitory world, and 
partly by the ease with which the natives of hot countries 
secured sufficient food. The history of political freedom ac- 
cordingly is limited to Europe or to peoples of European 
descent. 

Greece was the cradle of liberty. The terminology of gov- 
ernment betrays an hellenic origin—monarchy, oligarchy, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, anarchy, hierarchy, plutocracy. These 
names came from Greece because the types which they connote 
were found at one time or another in Greek states. Athens 
herself had a taste of all of them, though the terms each lasted 
varied greatly. The earliest political classics also were 
written in the Greek language—Plato’s Republic and Aris- 
totle’s Politics. 

The city-state, in striking contrast to the vast oriental 
empires, was the unit of hellenic government. And among 
the several cities Athens was foremost in the development of 
freedom. Its history reaches from Homeric kings to Roman 


conquerors. 

In Homer we read of patriarchal monarchies where kings 
were “shepherds of the people” and could to some extent be 
influenced by men of experience, the elders in council and by 
public opinion, the commons on the market place. These were 
followed by an oligarchy or aristocracy of privileged persons 
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and families whose authority rested on social and religious 
tradition and who regulated every phase of life. At intervals 
tyrants or despots seized the reins of government, and, disre- 
garding tradition, ruled by military force, cruel at first toward 
the deposed aristocrats and then toward the people. 

Out of the ruins of monarchy, oligarchy, and tyranny came 
Athenian democracy held in check by aristocracy. Though the 
old political offices were retained, the Archons, the Council of 
500, and the Assembly of Citizens, the real power of the state 
was vested in the Assembly of Athenians. Lured by the vision 
of empire and disregarding the warnings of Pericles, Athens 
ventured upon a career of conquest by invading Sicily in the 
fifth century B.C. With this expedition the decline of her 
political greatness began. In the course of a century she 
ceased to be an enterprising metropolis and became a univer- 
sity town. The oriental campaigns of Alexander completed 
the ruin of the city-states of Greece. They became the victims 
of imperialism which is always fatal to freedom. After Alex- 
ander’s death, his empire fell into military satrapies, from 
which every vestige of self-government vanished. Then the 
whole hellenized world lay helpless before the march of 
Rome. 

At its best the democracy of Athens was an aristocracy of 
native Athenians. Aliens and slaves outnumbered the pure- 
bred citizens five to one, but they had no voice in the govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding these limitations, the first great ad- 
vance in human freedom was made in Athens. Solon per- 
mitted the commons, classified according to property instead 
of birth, to share in power. He put into practical eifect 
several epoch-making democratic ideals: (1) That a man ought 
to have a voice in selecting those to whose rectitude and wisdom 
he is compelled to trust his fortune, family, and life; (2) Every 
citizen is to be the guardian of his own interests; (3) Rulers 
are to be subject to the control of those for whom they act; 
(4) Men are to obey no master save law. 

Rome’s political history, though widely different in spirit, 
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followed a course outwardly parallel to that of Greek city- 
states, and especially of Athens. Rome, too, began with a 
union of village clans under patriarchal kings, elders, and as- 
sembly. She, too, abolished kingship, retaining the title only 
for the purpose of priestly functions. There followed genera- 
tions of strife between the nobility of birth, Fathers or Patri- 
cians, and the crowd or Plebeians. Point by point, by passive 
and by active resistance, the people forced their way into 
power. Tribunes, with an absolute right to veto, and doors 
open day and night for appeal, were appointed to defend the 
people’s interests. One of the consuls, also, must be chosen 
from the plebeians, and since the consulate admitted into the 
senate, the privileges of mere birth disappeared ; and in Rome, 
as in Athens, the citizens themselves became the source of 
government and basis of authority. 

This approach to democracy, however, was limited by the 
exclusion of the great majority of the population from political 
rights, and was later checked and cut short by the rise of a 
new aristocracy of birth and wealth known as the “Superior 
Classes” or Optimates, and by the expansion of the Republic 
into a world-wide empire. An empire so wide in extent and 
so diverse in its racial constituents, could not be ruled effec- 
tively by an assembly of Roman citizens. An empire needs 
an emperor. Mommsen says: “ Absolute military monarchy 
was the copestone logically necessary and the least of all evils.” 
Thus by a kind of historical necessity the Respublica Romana 
become the Imperium Romanum. 

As power concentrated at the apex in the Emperor, privi- 
leges widened at the base in the gradual extension of Roman 
citizenship to the provincials, completed by Caracalla at the 
end of the second century ; and the last vestiges of the city-state 
disappeared. Practically the unification of citizenship 
throughout the empire meant nothing at this time but uni- 
formity in the manner of subjection to the imperial will. The 
fiction, vainly defended by Roman lawyers, that the monarch 
received his power from the Roman people was more and more 
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obscured by the theory that the emperor’s authority descended 
from heaven, a theory to which Catholic Christianity lent its 
support. 

Rome, like Greece, made a distinctive contribution to human 
freedom, civil and religious. The vast system of Roman law, 
which underlies modern legislation ‘in all civilized lands, ex- 
tended the right of civil equality to all men without privilege 
of class or person. It closed against none of its subjects the 
path of honorable ambition. It advanced freedom, not only 
by diffusing the sense of equality, but by defining both what 
a man may not do towards others and what others may not do 
towards him. In religion Rome showed herself unusually 
tolerant, proudly indifferent whether or not her worship was 
extended among the heathen. She readily admitted into her 
pantheon foreign gods of Greek or Oriental origin. Only as an 
imperial power did she become hostile to national religions 
which encouraged resistance to the central government and 
threatened the peace and unity of the empire. 

Even imperialism was not without its compensations. Ac- 
_ cording to Gibbon never was human life at its happiest and 
best, as in the regions of Trojan, Hadrian and the Antonines 
from 98 to 180 A.D. Yet, it may be questioned whether the 
greatest happiness consists in security or repose. Far more is 
it in “an energy of the soul along the lines of excellence, where 
life is fully developed.” Calm and restful though the Medi- 
terranean shores must have appeared in that autumnal peace 
of the classic age, we feel the want of stir, of vital energy, of 
self-directed development, in a word, of freedom. It was the 
Indian summer of age rather than the spring of youth. 

Professor Mommsen in his History of Rome, and let it be 
remembered that he died in the reign of the last of the Hohen- 
zollerns, defines the weakness not only of the Roman monarchy 
but of all monarchies and the strength of all democracies, 
when he says: “ According to the same law of nature, in virtue 
of which the smallest organism infinitely surpasses the most 
artistic machine, every constitution however defective which 
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gives play to the free self-determination of a majority of citi- 
zens infinitely surpasses the most brilliant and humane ab- 
solutism; for the former is capable of development and there- 
fore living, the latter is what it is and, therefore, dead.” 

II. Pope Leo III., who officiated at the coronation on 
Christmas day, 800, represented the culmination of another 
process of development extending through eight centuries—the 
evolution of the Christian Church and of the Roman papacy. 
The stages in their growth in many respects paralleled the 
history of Greek and Roman states. 

The early Christian congregations were a democratic theoc- 
racy. They were a theocracy because through the indwelling 
spirit of Christ God controlled the life, the word, and deed, 
of believers. They were democratic because the spirit of 
Christ dwelt in all Christians, and, therefore, each one shared 
in the prerogatives of kingship, priesthood, and prophecy. 
Time will not permit us to describe in detail the gradual trans- 
formation of primitive, into Catholic, Christianity. Suffice 
it to say that the democratic theocracy, in the second century, 
under the influence of Greco-Roman institutions, became an 
aristocratic theocracy. For the indwelling spirit of Christ 
was confined to a distinct group of men called bishops. When 
they were in council assembled, they spoke in behalf of God 
to the people and in behalf of the people to God. 

When the civil government was imperialized, it did not take 
long until the Church itself underwent the same process. The 
aristocratic theocracy of bishops became a monarchy of popes— 
a monarchical theocracy. The spirit of Christ dwelt not pri- 
marily in the congregation as a whole; not even in the bishops 
in council met, but in the pope of Rome, the vicar of Christ on 
earth. In him were vested the prerogatives of priesthood, 
kingship, and prophecy, and through him alone could they be 
given to bishop, priest, and people. . These claims of headship 
and supremacy were not yet clearly affirmed by Leo III., but 
tendencies were at work in his time which led with inevitable 
necessity to the absolutism of Hildebrand and of Innocent 
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III. The Church was sufficiently Romanized and the state 
sufficiently Christianized for the Roman bishop and the 
Frankish king to make alliance in the name of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

III. The King of the Franks was the third actor in the 
drama of coronation. He represented an element, alien in its 
origin and history, to both empire and church. Yet his race 
was in its youth and had the promise of the future. The 
heir of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, it became the creator of 
- modern Europe. 

The antecedents of the Teuton, before the Christian era, we 
find beyond the Danube and the Ural Mountains. In suc- 
cessive and irresistible waves, as hordes and tribes, they cross 
mountains and rivers until they stand in awe before the walls 
of Rome, the straits of Gibraltar, and the farthest borders of 
Briton. Their impact on antique and venerable institutions 
made civilization tremble. Many of its forms were broken 
up and a period of chaos followed, in which Roman, Christian 
and barbaric elements clashed, until the cosmos of the Holy 
Roman Empire emerged. 

The Teutonic tribes, as a rule, passed through three stages 
of development; their primitive condition, their contact with 
Rome, the influence of Christianity. 

From Cesar we learn that the Germans were originally 
divided into clans which were united by kinship of blood. 
Stress is put on the unconquerable independence and the lack 
of discipline of the German warriors. In his description of 
the commitatus, however, Tacitus dwells on directly opposite 
virtues. The members of the tribe, the free and of noble 
descent, look up to their chief, fight for his glory, and ascribe 
their feats of arms to him. The commitatus appears chiefly 
as a school of military prowess and young men entered it as 
soon as they were deemed fit to carry weapons. There were, 
also, popular assemblies, in which kings and princes appeared 
as pleaders, not as dictators, to persuade their audience instead 
of commanding them. This suggests the element of democ- 
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racy which one finds in nearly all primitive society, just 
enough to foretoken a new age. 

The peculiar features of Germanic social organization were 
greatly modified by the conquest of Roman provinces and the 
formation of extensive states in the interior of Germany and 
in Scandinavian lands. The loose tribal bonds make way for 
territorial unions, and kings everywhere become a powerful 
factor in the development. Through the necessities of war 
and the extension of boundaries, the king became the real repre- 
sentative of the nation in its collective life. The old popular 
assemblies for council of the leading tribesmen, degenerated 
into gatherings of military forces, once a year, in spring. 
These assemblies were not organized for legislative action or 
for the administration of affairs. The king was autocrat in 
peace and war; and so far as he reckoned with any persons in 
the realm, they were the princes of his house, the officers of his 
household, and the clergy. The king controlled his people by 
fear and force, instead of truth and right. 

The earliest union between Teutonic king and Christian 
church was effected through the baptism of Clovis in 496. 
Thus started a blending process of Roman, Christian and Ger- 
man ideas. It furthered the rise of absolute monarchy with 
biblical and theocratic sanctions. Influences once foreign to 
the Teutonic spirit are now clearly traceable. The King 
stands aloof from the political mass, is inviolable, irrespons- 
ible, and to his word unconditional obedience is due. What 
Clovis began Charlemagne completed, and the outstanding 
feature of the Carolingian state was its theocratic pretensions. 
The king derives his authority not from the people nor from 
the army but from God. He is surrounded by a halo of super- 
natural glory. 

Such claims were not without compensation for they were 
inseparably united with definite duties. God made kings that 
they might rule the people in a godly way. An ideal of the 
political order began to be supreme, far surpassing the aims of 
purely private or local rule. Of the Lord’s anointed efforts 
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for the well-being of mankind were demanded and the prin- 
ciple—salus publica suprema lex—came to be widely felt. 
Even before his imperial coronation, Charles had raised him- 
self above the narrow limits of a nation and had widened in 
the scope of his interests to an international ruler. His 
authority had taken a theocratic and universal element. He 
was patrician of Rome, protector and patron of the church 
generally, and the representative and leader of the spread of 
Christianity. Alcuin wrote to Charles: “This do we praise as 
a wonderful and special divine gift that thou dost endeavor 
to keep the church of Christ inwardly pure and to protect it 
with a great devotion from the doctrine of the faithless as to 
defend it outwardly against the plundering of the heathen and 
to extend it. With these two swords has God’s power armed 
thy right hand and thy left.” 

As a civil ruler the scope of his empire, before his corona- 
tion, was almost as wide as that of Rome in its palmiest days. 
His dominions extended from the Pyrenees and the north- 
eastern part of Spain to the Eider and the Schlei on the north, 
from the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea on the West to the 
Elbe, the Boehmerwald, to the Leitha, the upper Save, and the 
Adriatic Sea on the east. The whole of the north and central 
Italy and the greater part of southern Italy owned his sway. 
But his influence reached even beyond these bounds. The 
Slavs and the Avars in the East were considered his and cer- 
tainly belonged to the sphere of his interests. True, the Chris- 
tian states in Spain and the British Isles were independent, 
yet, they conceded his friendly superiority. The Caliph is 
said to have agreed that the place of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem should be under Charles’ authority. 

The King of the Franks had become sufficiently Roman in 
the extent of his dominion and sufficiently Catholic in the 
scope of his interests to bear with dignity the crown of the 
Cesars and to share with grace the pope’s dominion of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. Leo III. on Christmas Day, 
800, did not create an emperor; he only recognized him, and 
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announced him to the world. On that day the tendencies of 
ancient history converged; and from that day the forces of 
modern history diverged. 

IV. A new experiment in government began with the Holy 
Roman Empire. In the evolution from horde to nation man 
tried in one way or another, most of the various political orders 
now known to us—patriarchal monarchy, aristocracy, limited 
democracy, autocracy, and hierarchy. These were enforced 
by human reason, military might, and divine right. Out of 
the diverse races, governments, and religions of the ancient 
world came one empire, claiming universality and eternity, 
and having two sides, the secular and the spiritual, the one to 
be ruled by the emperor and the other by the pope both of 
whom are representatives of Christ on earth. 

Keeping to our purpose, to show the part played by the 
Holy Roman Empire, in the rise and growth of human 
freedom, we shall not attempt to write its history which has 
been done in three fat German volumes of 1,000 pages each, 
by von Raumer; but shall consider very briefly what was its 
design in theory, its outcome in practice; what the causes of its 
dissolution and its relation to the modern age. 

The Roman Empire and the Catholic Church were a tan- 
gible projection of a mental mood which had become more or 
less world-wide, and marked a lofty height in the ascent of the 
intellectual and moral life of the race. Hebrew prophets, 
Christian apostles, Greek philosophers, and Roman statesmen 
reached the sublime idea of the unity of God, in distinction of 
the age-old belief in many gods. The corollary of the unity of 
God is the unity of humanity in distinction from racial and 
national divisions. The pagan spoke of the world as his 
fatherland, and the Christian of a fellowship in Christ, in 
whom there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, man and 
woman. The realization of the unity of God and of humanity 
necessarily begot the idea of one religion, one moral law, one 
political order. Men, fascinated by this vision, so far ad- 
vanced beyond the tribal antipathies and the religious intoler- 
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ances of the past, set themselves the task to work it out in a 
universal empire and a universal, or catholic, church. 

The ideal of unity floating in vision above men was given 
practical urgency also by the dire neecssities of the nations 
after the fall of Rome. There followed a period of disin- 
tegration and strife, tribe warring with tribe and city with 
city without aim or end. There was no central power to exer- 
cise the much-needed guardianship and lordship over undis- 
ciplined or decadent peoples. Therefore, in words familiar 
to every American school boy we may define from the prac- 
tical viewpoint the purpose of the new empire: “to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare and to secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity.” Of course these words apply only in a 
limited sense and yet they indicate the nobler motives of 
emperor and pope. 

Dante pled for a central monarchy in order to keep peace 
between the nations, as well as to preserve liberty and local self- 
government. ‘“ Wherefore to put an end to wars,” he says, “ it 
is necessary that the whole earth should form a monarchy or a 
single empire, and that it should be governed by a single em- 
peror who, as he alrady possesses all things and has nothing 
further to acquire, will compel the various princes to remain 
content within the boundaries of their several kingdoms and 
will preserve peace among them.” Seen through the eyes of 
the divine poet, the Empire was a medieval anticipation of 
The League of Nations to Enforce Peace. 

The Church itself sought strength by alliance with a civil 
power. If the Christian teaching was to conquer the world, 
political forces must be associated with the spread of the faith. 
Never did the Church more feel the need of imperial aid than 
when she faced the half-barbarian and: half-civilized pagans 
on the Rhine and the Danube. The two swords, which Christ 
gave to Peter, the spiritual and the secular, the one wielded 
by pope and priest, the other by emperor and prince, were 
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assumed to be indispensable for the establishment of the City 
of God upon earth. 

Thus the Holy Roman Empire was not an immediate and 
final creation of God, without spot or blemish, nor was it a 
design of sinister-minded persons to rob men of their rights, 
to oppress, to enslave, to exploit them. That emperor and 
popes at times were enthroned who abused their power to the 
hurt of their people one cannot deny but it must be conceded 
' by the impartial historian that the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of the nations, as these were understood by the foremost 
minds of the age, were its chief end. 

The great issue, which kept all Europe in turmoil for more 
than five hundred years, was the relation between pope and 
emperor, Guelph and Ghibbeline, in the new empire. In 
theory it is depicted on a mosaic in the refectory of the 
Lateran at Rome. St. Peter is represented as sitting on the 
throne with the keys in his bosom; on the right and the left 
kneel Pope Leo and King Charles. To the one Peter hands 
the pallium, to the other the banner of the City of Rome, and 
the inscription reads: “Holy Peter, thou bestowest life on 
Pope Leo and victory on King Charles.” So was the rela- 
tion understood in Rome at the time... Both pope and emperor 
received their power from God through Peter. The world was 
divided into a secular and a spiritual half, the emperor to rule 
the one by force, the pope the other by the word of God. 
Each was to abide in his sphere and to codperate with the other 
for the reign of God in the world. 

So finely balanced a theory, however, did not meet the test 
of practice. Under so great a monarch as Charlemagne the 
Pope was overshadowed by the emperor. In his first letter 
to Leo ITI, Charles clearly defines his idea of the function of 
his office: “It is the King’s business to defend the Holy 
Church of God outwardly with arms and inwardly to main- 
tain the Holy Catholic faith ; and it is the business of the Holy 
Father to support the royal work by his prayers.” In short 
the pope is to pray for what the emperor is to do. 
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Under so great a pope as Hildebrandt the emperor was 
eclipsed by the bishop. He frankly told the King that the 
Pope was the sun and the emperor the moon, and as the moon 
shone only by the reflected light of the sun, so the emperor 
shone only through the reflected glory of the Pope. The rela- 
tive authority of the two rulers did not depend so much on 
theory as on their respective strength and the conditions of 
their times. This division of authority, the spiritual lords 
claiming supremacy over the secular, and the secular lords 
affirming their independence of the spiritual gradually worked 
the disruption of the imperial theocracy. 

The Holy Roman Empire was more than a form of govern- 
ment. It was a view of human life as a whole. Its keynote 
was uniformity. Every phase of man’s life—politics, art, re- 
ligion, morals, philosophy, the individual and the group,—was 
to be regulated by God through his anointed servants, the pope 
and the emperor. 

We may describe its distinctive features in the concisest 
way by contrasting it with the modern age. For the person 
it meant paternalism versus individualism; for the state, 
cosmopolitanism versus nationalism; for the church, catholic- 
ism versus denominationalism; for the school traditional au- 
thority versus free investigation; for morality self-repression 
versus self-expression; for piety abject humility and acquies- 
cence in the social order versus personal independence and 
social control; for art, romanticism versus realism. The word 
summarizing the spirit of the middle age is monarchy and of 
the modern age is democracy. 

This ideal of catholic uniformity, universal and eternal, 
never fails to kindle the imagination and to cast a spell over 
the human spirit. Notwithstanding its repeated failures, in 
ancient and medieval times, it has been revived in so widely 
different forms as the humanitarianisms of Comte, the social- 
ism of Marx, and the militarism of the Hohenzollerns. The 
periodic revival of the dream of universalism in government 
and in religion, spite of its failures, indicates a reason for 
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it in the nature of things. It is an earnest, though misguided, 
attempt to put into corporate form the innate sense of the unity 
of God and of humanity, the irrepressible feeling that there is 


‘¢One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 


However sincere the attempt at uniformity of civil and 
religious institutions, it will always fail because it disregards 
the claim of individualism and of nationalism, which are as 
deeply rooted in human nature as the aspirations to universal- 
ism. A uniform cosmopolitanism fails to develop the infinite 
variety of mental, moral, religious, political, and esthetic life 
which lies dormant in tribes and nations. The individual, 
the particular, the specific, with its priceless value, fascinat- 
ing beauty, and absorbing interest, is suppressed for the main- 
tenance of a colorless and dull uniformity. No room is left 
for self-expression and self-realization in individual and 
national life, for which men have always become heroes and 
martyrs. The experience of history assures us that an ideal 
born of fancy without basis in fact is unreal and impractic- 
able; and efforts to enforce it in life must end in obscuration, 
distortion, and compromise. This was the outcome of the 
Holy Roman Empire, too holy to be Roman and too Roman 
to be holy. The compact between pope and emperor, vicars 
of Christ on earth, turned into bitter rivalry and deadly war- 
fare, with victory alternating between papal tyranny and im- 
perial despotism. What in theory was a divine order of life 
became in practice a regime of inhumanity verging on 
brutality. 

With the dissolution of medieval uniformity came modern 
diversity—nationalism in the state and denominationalism in 
the church, twins born of the same parentage. The transition 
from the one to the other was made in two historic movements: 
the renaissance, the rediscovery of man, and the Reforma- 
tion, the rediscovery of God. From the one came humanism 
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and from the other evangelicalism, the direct opposites of the 
two controlling ideals of medieval life, universal dominion by 
the group and the renunciation of the world by the individual. 

Renaissance and Reformation were all the more irresistible 
on account of the long-felt inadequacy of the Catholic con- 
ception of life to satisfy the human heart. It proved, after 
centuries of experiment, a “bed shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it; and the covering narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it.” It satisfied neither the progressive 
men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries nor the require- 
ments of the New Testament. Its defect was the fatal disease 
of one-sidedness, the one-sided emphasis of the divine to the 
neglect of the human, of the institution to the neglect of the 
individual, of authority to the neglect of freedom. Men were 
the wards of the church and the subjects of the state. Thought 
and action were prescribed for them. But when the indi- 
vidual awakened to his personal rights and affirmed his ability 
to know and to do, he could no longer be curbed by ae or 
prelate. 

We shall briefly enumerate the positive forces favoring a 
new era. The Teutonic tribes gradually became mature na- 
tions, each striving for a political and religious order which 
was not simply its heritage but its creation. Greco-Roman 
culture, preserved in the Catholic Church, stood for authority 
and obedience, the exaltation of the institution and the repres- 
sion of the individual. The Teutonic spirit aspired to free- 
dom and self-realization, the right of reason and of conscience. 
Teutonism and Catholicism could not ay dwell 
under the same roof. 

The new nations were stimulated to revolt, also, by the 
revival of the ancient classics. The writings of Greece and 
Rome expressed in crystal phrase the spirit that throbbed in 
Celt and Saxon. What the Greeks once did, the Teutons now 
desired to do. 

The rediscovery of the New Testament and the reéxperience 
of saving faith, sovereign grace, and the priesthood and 
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brotherhood of believers, had in them the dynamic of a new 
age—an age in which nationalism took the place of cosmo- 
politanism and denominationalism of Catholicism, the one 
largely controlled by humanism, the other, relatively at least, 
by evangelicalism. Both were the result of individualism and 
personal freedom put in place of institutionalism and imperial 
authority. Individualism in its reaction against vested au- 
thority was held in check in the formation of new states by 
racial affinities and national traditions. But in the Church it 
ran riot; not content with the state church, men organized 
dissenting groups within the state and regardless of the state. 

It remains for us to take an estimate of the part played by 
the Holy Roman Empire in the growth of human freedom. 
If we have the static view of life, 7. e., that the order of society 
is unalterably fixed by God and revealed to men to be per- 
petuated as the final form, then the Holy Roman Empire was 
either the order established of God once for all; or it was the 
supreme deception of anti-christ practiced upon the masses of 
men for a thousand years. In such a view there can be no 
history of human freedom. Whatever the form of life may 
be, it can have no historical origin nor historical outcome. It 
is either absolutely divine or hopelessly diabolical. If it is 
divine, then to divert from it is not progress but apostasy. If 
it is diabolical, it has not enough good in it for a new order 
to evolve out of it. It must be overthrown and abolished. 

If, however, we take the genetic view of life, then history 
consists of a series of stages in which each is the effect of 
the preceding and the cause of the following. Yet no stage 
is sufficient unto itself; it has its errors and its sins, its limita- 
tions and defects, which in time make advance beyond it neces- 
sary if humanity is not to be fog-bound or stranded on the 
shores of time. Measured by the past, from the wandering 
horde united by a common mana to the Roman and Teutonic 
nations bound together by common law, from the priestly 
magician to the venerable vicar of Christ upon earth, the Holy 
Roman Empire was the fruitage of an evolutionary process 
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the greatness of which the mind of man cannot easily 
comperhend. 

Whatever its limitations and defects may have been, we 
must not fail to evaluate its merits. That men should ever 
dream of realizing on earth the reign of God, as revealed in 
Christ, among all tribes and nations to the end of time, is a 
long stride in advance in the spiritual life of the race. Never 
again will men cease to strive to harmonize life with the eternal 
will and to give the world the blessings of infinite grace. Life 
in its highest form, individually and socially, will always be 
sought in the way of Christ. The method of attainment was 
doubtless at fault, but the goal is the highest that men have 
set for themselves. Who will not stand in awe of the grandeur 
of a scheme of universal government in church and state, one 
philosophy in the schools, one ritual in the sanctuary, one type 
of piety for the individual, all with divine sanctions codperat- 
ing for God’s glory and man’s redemption ? 

The gradations of authority, civil and ecclesiastical, feudal 
and episcopal, however, antiquated they may seem to us to-day, 
enabled men to act collectively and to live peaceably in a way 
that the earlier stages of tribalism and nationalism never per- 
mitted. The recognition of a central arbiter, with divine 
authority, of religious and political difficulties was at least a 
step toward the peaceable adjudication of controversies which 
hitherto were decided on fields of battle. The lively sense of 
the reality and nearness of the spiritual world and its forces 
playing into the daily life of men had its innumerable super- 
stitious vagaries, yet it cannot be lightly rejected by a material- 
istic age which relegates the divine to the periphery of life 
and has not found an equivalent for the other worldliness of 
the monastery and the cathedral. 

These figures that stride colossus-like across the medieval 
stage are not puny puppets, creatures of darkness and supersti- 
tion—the emperors like Charlemagne and Barbarossa, the 
popes like Hildebrandt and Innocent III, the schoolmen like 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus; the mystics like Bernard 
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and Bonaventura; the mendicants like St. Francis and St. 
Dominic; with a background of crusading armies, towering 
cathedrals, universities thronged with thirty thousand stu- 
dents, baronial castles, chivalrous knights and ladies fair, 
wandering troubadours and minnesingers—these were not 
dark ages. They were brilliant as noon, portentous as the 
dawn. 

Yet who would feel satisfied if the curtain would be dropped 
upon this magnificent pageantry and the drama of human 
history were to close? It is but an act in the drama, not the 
climax or the conclusion. ‘The best is yet to be; the last of 
life for which the first was made.” 

The age of uniformity is followed by an age of diversity, 
the age of authority by an age of freedom. But diversity has 
proved itself almost as unsatisfactory as uniformity. Neither 
imperialism nor individualism, nationalism nor denomina- 
tionalism, seems to have furnished a panacea for human ills. 
What next? We cannot return to the Holy Roman Empire; 
we cannot permanently abide in the nationalism and denomi- 
nationalism which followed. 

Humanity at present is like Israel before the Red Sea. 
The armies of Pharaoh are behind; on the one side Plutoc- 
racy; on the other Bolshevism, in front, the untried depths. 
Perplexed are we, but not in despair. We look up, perchance 
to catch a glimpse of Him who parted the water and moved in 
cloudy and fiery pillar; we listen intently to hear the voice of 
His prophet cry in His name: “Speak unto the children of 


men that they go forward.” 


LANCASTER, Pa. 




















VII. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER, D.D., LL.D. 
1849-1919. 


H. M. J. KLEIN. 


I CoRINTHIANS 13: 9: ‘‘For we know in part and we prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. For now we see through a glass darkly; but then face to 
face; now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known.’’ 


The mystery of life revolves around two facts, the being of 
God and the soul of Man. Both of these facts are spiritual. 
Concerning both God and the human soul our knowledge is 
notoriously imperfect. We know in part, we see through a 
glass darkly and stand in awe before the great mysteries of 
life and death. 

But there is a part we know, and in an hour like this when 
we are confronted with the mystery and the fragmentariness of 
life that partial and relative knowledge of God and the human 
soul comes to us with sunshine and with hopefulness and 
with help. 

The very soul of religion is found in our sense of the inter- 
penetration of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, “He is thy life 
and the length of thy days.” In such sayings as this, there is 
at least the affirmation that the Being of God is the inmost 
reality of the life of man. The true inner self of a man is 
eternal. His personality arises out of the interrelation of the 
imperishable divine life with the material in which it is broken 
up and conditioned. Go down far enough into the mysterious 
depths of the nature of man and you will come upon that 
which is the perfect and unblemished life of God. Expel that 
from humanity, were it possible to do so, and there is no 
humanity. Our life is hid with Christ in God. 
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It is like what one sometimes sees in any evening sky, when 
all along the western horizon runs a band of dazzling light 
thrown up by the sinking sun; above this light, and seeming 
to rest upon it, are tier upon tier of clouds all more or less in- 
terfused with each other, arising out of a common background, 
possessing separate individuality. Some of them are more 
opaque than others, but all contain and exhibit something of 
the solar rays. In fact, without these rays, they would neither 
be visible nor would there be anything to distinguish the one 
from another. 

In a far more real sense is life shot through with the spirit 
of God. Within us all the very center and core of our being 
is a reality which is older than creation. That is the true self 
in a man, this eternal life individualized in human souls as 
the waters of the ocean become individualized in the bays and 
creeks and inlets which receive their special names and have 
their distinctive character wherever land and sea do meet. 
What is a human life? Is it not as though some mighty cre- 
ative genius had dipped his hand into the infinite reservoir of 
divine life which is from Everlasting to Everlasting and taken 
out a handful, planted it in the soil of matter and bidden it 
grow and develop its latent spiritual powers. That handful is 
a human being, but it is eternal and essentially as beautiful as 
the glorious source from which it came, and however for a time 
it may be confined by the material element within which it has 
been thrust, ultimately it will issue forth in splendor when the 
fullness of time has come, for the whole infinitude of God is 
behind its upward striving. 

The mortal man is of yesterday and will be gone tomorrow. 
But the spiritual in man is deathless. It is of that in which 
Time is not, and is bound to enter upon the fullness of its 
glorious heritage in the living God. 

We belong to the eternal world. This is why religion is so 
strong in the human heart. This is why there is an idealism 
to be reckoned with in human conduct. The music of the in- 
finite, sounding through things that we instinctively perceive 
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to be noble, true, and good awakens in us longings that earth 
can never satisfy. No thought has ever yet been worth the 
thinking, no noble deed has ever yet been worth the doing, no 
life has ever yet been worth the living which was not in some 
way a suggestion of the eternal and an evidence of our own 
kinship therewith. We are indeed divinely urged and eter- 
nally companioned at every step. 


‘*O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 


Does the fish soar to find the Ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion, 
If they have rumor of thee there? 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing, 
"Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing.’’ 


We do know in part and the part we do know gives an eternal 
background to life. Never more so than in times when we are 
apt to forget that we are just one with mankind in its struggles, 
its baffled aspirations, its yearnings after the ineffable good, 
its heartbreak and its tragedy. It is in an hour such as this 
that the power and the blessedness of the unseen reality to 
which we belong and which ever compasses us about descends 
upon us, possesses us and fills us with a sense of joy and peace. 

Therefore is not our heart troubled. Because God lives we 


shall live also. For we know that if the earthly house of our 


tabernacle be dissolved we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. This is our 


Christian faith. One who believes in Christ cannot help but 

share some of his calm, unshaken certitude, respecting the 

reality of the life beyond. One cannot read the words of Jesus 

even at this remote day without hearing in them the surge of 

the infinite sea. Jesus Christ showed men how to let the light 
17 
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and the glory of the eternal world shine upon the darkness and 
the sorrow of the world that now is, and as he taught men how 
to live soberly, righteously and godly in this present life, the 
rich, rare beauty of the eternal day shone in his face. And as. 
we see Jesus going about doing good, giving wings of power to 
men because he saw in each an immortal child of God, we say 
“Such a life must live forever.” And it does. No longer do 
we cherish a vague hope of a possible immortality, for “ now is 
Christ risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” This is our Christian faith 
and in this Christian faith we have met today to hold service 
over the mortal remains of our brother, counselor, friend and 
guide. — 

A man’s life is known but in part even by himself. The 
ordinary human mind is like the owner of a ship, the cap- 
tain and crew of which are the subconscious elements of the 
personality. The owner can tell the captain where he wants 
to go, but he cannot navigate the ship and he does not under- 
stand what is going on day by day in the management of the 
voyage. Something like this is the relationship that exists 
between what we know of our individual self and what we do 
not know. How much less possible is it for one man to know 
another. We know indeed but in part. Every human being is 
like a mine, whose store of wealth is practically inexhaustible. 
We have brought a little. to the surface, but only a little com- 
pared with what lies untouched beneath. But there is the part 
of a man that we do know. Though we see only a partial de- 
velopment of the spirit of a man, the part that we see is real, 


' if we are dealing with a real man. 


Dr. Schaeffer was a real man. He was as simple hearted as 
a child and as genuine as gold. He was one of God’s Samurai. 
It is worth our while to study such a life that we may catch its 
spirit and learn something of its sources of power. We have 
come to bury no ordinary man. He was a representative man, 
who had taken up into himself the best elements of the people 
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among whom he lived and labored. He was born in eastern 
Pennsylvania, coming of a sturdy ancestry that had been in 
this country for considerably more than a century and a half. 
Throughout his life of three score years and ten, though his 
influence has been felt in every state of the Union, he lived his 
life among: his own people in the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. When Elisha offered the Shunamite woman that he 
would mention her to the king, she replied, “I dwell among 
mine own people.” When Gladstone invited John Bright to 
enter the English cabinet, the latter expressed a desire to 
abide among his own people. Dr. Schaeffer throughout his life 
dwelt among his own people and understood them thoroughly. 
He was familiar with their views of life, their mode of thought 
and their mode of speech. He had mastered their wise and 
witty sayings. He spent his time in teaching them the verities 
of time and eternity and in leading them to a higher and a 
broader and deeper life. 

He was indeed a born teacher. The first concern of the 
teacher is truth; and the passion of his soul is to impart it to 
his fellows. This passion Dr. Schaeffer had. He taught as 
one having authority and not as the scribes. He gave his 
truths in that indefinable way which springs from first-hand 
or original experience and certitude. He spoke out of a full 
nature with the ease and grace of a master. He believed with 
Lord Strathcona that the finest product of modern civilization 
was a well educated American. 

From the day when as a boy of ten he entered the Academy 
at Kutztown to the day when he died in the harness as the 
leader of the whole educational system of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, he sought to develop through education a better type 
of American. He was prepared for the junior class in Frank- 
lin and Marshall College in the school, which was afterwards 
recognized as the State Normal School of the Third District of 
Pennsylvania, coming to it as the first pupil when it was opened 
in the fall of 1860. After graduating from college he taught 
two years at Kutztown, then studied theology at Mercersburg 
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and subsequently attended three European universities. On 
his return to America in 1875 he was elected Professor of An- 
cient Languages in Franklin and Marshall College, succeeding 
Professor D. M. Wolf, whose health had led him to retire. Dr. 
Schaeffer remained connected with the college for two years 
and then accepted the presidency of the Keystone State Nor- 
mal School. During the sixteen years in which he held’ 
this position the original buildings of the school were gradually 
replaced by newer structures, so that the institution soon came 
to occupy a front rank among the normal schools of the Com- 
monwealth. In 1893 he was appointed State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by Governor Patterson, a position which 
he held for the unprecedented period of twenty-six years. Dr. 
Schaeffer came to the position specifically trained for the work 
as few men in this country have ever been. He knew inti- 
mately every phase of the educational world from the prob- 
lems of the rural school to those of the highest university. 
Like all men of great influence he was an idealist and an 
optimist, but he was also a judicious, prudent, and successful 
man whose feet were firmly planted on Mother Earth. 

The past twenty-five years constitute an epoch-making time 
in the development of education throughout America. All ob- 
servers acknowledge the wide difference between education as it 
is understood today and that which existed two or three decades 
ago. They see that it now signifies something much more 
widely applicable, more expressive of realities, more respectful 
to the complexities of human character. In bringing about 
this change, Dr. Schaeffer played no small part. He was a 
large man concerned with large interests, and yet throughout 
his work he had an astonishing mastery of detail, nothing 
which concerned effectiveness being considered petty. 

He had an unusual endowment of that uncommon quality, 
known as “common sense,” by which we mean native practical 
intelligence, natural prudence, mother wit, acuteness in the 
observation of character. He was not carried away by fads 
either in religion, morals, or education. There was a refresh- 
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ing sanity and moderation in all that he said and did. His 
~ genial humor, love of anecdote, and lucid force in literary style 
both in speech and in writing remind one of a similar com- 
bination of qualities in Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
coln. While he keenly relished the humorous side of life, his 
bosom vibrated truly and healthfully to every note of the still 
sad music of humanity. As a man, considered apart from the 
dignity of his exalted position, he won and kept a most extra- 
ordinary amount of affection among all ranks and classes. All 
felt they knew him, and all who really knew him, loved him. 
He had a kind heart and an unaffected compassion for the sor- 
rows and disabilities of men in every walk of life. Great as 
was the work he did, for the Commonwealth and the Nation, in 
the purity of his character and the consecration of his life to 
God and humanity he was greater than the work he wrought. 

For many years he has been an honored figure in the life of 
the community, of the State, and of the Nation. Lover of chil- 
dren, inspirer of youth, leader of men, Dr. Schaeffer died with 
all that should accompany a life, honor, love, troops of friends. 
He was ever young in the warmth of his affections, the energy 
of his mind, the beneficent activity of his life. His distinction 
as a lecturer, his brilliancy as a writer are well known, but that 
which will be longest remembered will be his unwearied and 
unwearying service of his fellowmen. 

For many years he was closely associated = all the educa- 
tional institutions of this immediate college community. He 
had a deep feeling for the traditions and ideals of his alma 
mater and was steadily loyal to her highest purposes. We 
shall sadly miss this broad-shouldered, white-haired figure that 
graced and helped to enliven every college event for a whole 
generation. 

Of one trait I am perhaps better able to speak than most of 
his friends, namely, of his abiding interest in young men just 
starting in life. It was his special delight to help deserving 
youths in their efforts to get an education. There are scores 
of men in prominent positions today who owe their start in life 
to his encouragement and stimulation and practical help. 
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He was a child of the ideal. I remember distinctly the clos- 
ing words of a memorable address that Dr. Schaeffer delivered 
at the General Synod of the Reformed Church in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, fourteen years ago. They embody the ideals of 
his life, and come back to me with fresh force as I stand before 
his mortal remains. He said, “ At the close of life the question 
is not, ‘How much have you got, but how much have you 
given; not how much have you won, but how much have you 
done; not how much have you saved, but how much have you 
sacrificed ; not how much did your College do for you, but how 
much have you done for your College; how much have you 
loved and served, not how much were you honored.” 

This is the ideal he had set for himself and toward this ideal 
he was always growing. At no time in his life did he stop 
growing. ‘There came a time when physical disabilities re- 
duced his working power, but even then the process of growth 
went on. There was a steady assimilation of truth and ever- 
widening interest and sympathy until the silver cord was 
loosed and the golden bow] was broken and the spirit returned 
unto God who gave it. 

His work is done, his reward has come, the great educator, 
who spent his life in the investigation and impartation and dis- 
semination of truth and who with the simple heart of a child 
knew the limitations of human knowledge, is seeing truth face 
to face—a foretaste of that final consummation of redemption 
and bliss in the glorious resurrection of the last day. As he. 
sat on each successive Sunday morning in his pew worshipping 
in St. Peter’s Congregation, the immortality which he looked 
forward to was not an immortality in printer’s ink or on the 
pages of history, but an immortality in a better world where 
the soul will be robed in a body like unto our Saviour’s glorious 
body. A life centered in Christ, like his, spent in the service 
of the ideal, ending in the hope of a glorious resurrection, is 
best described in the words of the sainted Harbaugh, 


*¢ Jesus, I live to Thee, 
The loveliest and best, 
My life in thee, Thy life in me, 
In Thy blest love I rest. 
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Jesus, I die to Thee, 
Whenever death shall come; 
To die in Thee, is life to me, 
In my eternal home. 


Whether to live or die, 
I know not which is best; 
To live in Thee is bliss to me, 
To die is endless rest. 


Living or dying, Lord, 
I ask but to be Thine; 

My life in Thee, Thy life in me 
Makes Heaven forever mine.’’ 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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VIII. 
THE PASSING OF DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 
THEODORE F, HERMAN. 


Last month I was present at a meeting of the Men’s Asso- 
ciation of St. Peter’s Reformed Church, of Lancaster, when 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer spoke on “Some Phases of Modern Edu- 
cation.” The name and fame of the speaker of the evening had 
drawn an unusually large attendance. And the address, cover- 
ing a wide area, ranging from teachers’ salaries to religious 
education, was thoroughly characteristic of the man. Like all 
his utterances it was solid, sound and lucid. One’s surprise at 
its absolute informality and apparent simplicity soon gave way 
to a sense of profound satisfaction. In the spirited discussion 
that ensued among the teachers, preachers and laymen present, 
remarks like these were heard repeatedly, “I never knew this,” 
“‘T had not thought of that before.” 

They furnish an illuminating commentary on this particular 
address, which was filled with exact and detailed information 
and with penetrating insight. And they also are the key to the 
secret of Dr. Schaeffer’s remarkable career as the head of the 
educational system of the great Keystone State. He knew the 
facts of education, and he understood their fullest meaning. 
The former were the fruit of his patient industry as a student, 
teacher and State Superintendent. The latter was the rich and 
rare flower of his whole personality, as big in brain and heart 
as in body; it was the result of a fine blending of nature and 
nurture, of native capacity and acquired ability. This mastery 
of facts and his deep insight into their meaning clothed him 
with authority. It explains his long tenure of office, unpre- 
cedented in Pennsylvania and, perhaps, unparalleled in Amer- 
ica. And it also accounts for his nation-wide popularity as a 
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speaker and lecturer on educational themes. His knowledge 
informed, and his insight inspired many gatherings, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, to truer vision and for nobler venture 
in the sphere of education. Both his knowledge and his in- 
sight were wrought deeply into the fabric of Pennsylvania’s 
school system and into the fiber of countless teachers and pupils. 

Having all knowledge, but lacking the deep insight that is 
inspired and inspiring, a teacher becomes a mere pedant. 
Lacking thorough knowledge, he becomes a faddist or a fanatic. 
No trace of pedantry and no slightest taint of folly or fanati- 
cism marred Dr. Schaeffer’s character and career. His zeal 
for better education and better educators was intelligent, and 
his educational knowledge was wide awake and tingling with 
life. But he knew too much to be a fanatical champion of 
specialties or novelties in education, or a propagandist for edu- 
cational frills and fashions; and he understood too thoroughly 
the meaning of facts, their relation to life, to be a pedant. That 
is why changing political administrations retained him in office. 
It was a tribute to the good sense of governors and to the rare 
merit of their superintendent. And that is the reason men and 
women everywhere heard and heeded him gladly. “For he 
taught as one having authority,” the authority of knowledge 
and wisdom, of information and insight, of instruction and in- 
spiration. Like his audience of St. Peter’s Church men said, 
everywhere and always, after hearing him, “We never knew 
this” and “We had never thought of that before.” Greater 
honor and richer usefulness are allotted to few men, whatever 
the scope or nature of their vocation, than to have been for over 
a quarter century, in a great commonwealth, Superintendent 
of Education and Source of Inspiration. 

On the fifteenth of March, Dr. Schaeffer passed to his rest 
and reward. The death of such a man has no sting, save that 
of separation. His memory abides in many hearts and his 
beneficent ministry to the highest and best in man is carried on 
by those whom his spirit has quickened. His funeral brought 
to Lancaster the Governor of Pennsylvania, the Commissioner 
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of Education in the United States, and a large number of edu- 
cational leaders from many States, whose presence was a mute, 
but eloquent, tribute to the sterling worth of a great educator, 
and a silent testimony of their affection for a good man. It 
was very fitting that this memorial service was held in Santee 
Hall of the Theological Seminary, and that the eulogy was 
spoken by Dr. Klein, of the faculty of Franklin and Marshall 
College. In these twin institutions the foundations were laid 
on which Dr. Schaeffer built the superstructure of his char- 
acter and career. Here, then, was the proper place to contem- 
plate the consummation of his full-orbed life in time, and to 
rejoice in its triumphant coronation in eternity. 

The Reformed Church may justly claim a large share in the 
making of Dr. Schaeffer’s life. Fondly she has acclaimed him 
as one of her greatest sons, and richly has she honored him 
with positions of trust. He was Reformed to the core by blood 
and breeding. He sprang from that sturdy stock in eastern 
Pennsylvania that has been the central source of the vigor and 
vitality of our Church in America. They represent that fine 
blending of racial traits, derived from Teuton, Latin and Eng- 
lish ancestors and developed in an American environment, 
which constitutes the very highest type of American character, 
being an embodiment of strength and truth, a happy union of 
pragmatism with mysticism, of reason and faith. Here, in 
rural isolation and rugged oceupations, Providence shaped the 
families that have poured their rich human forces into the pul- 
pits and pews of the Reformed Church. And, among the many, 
that family whose name was borne by our lamented leader oc- 
cupies a prominent place. 

His breeding, likewise, was thoroughly Reformed. The 
youthful spirit of Dr. Schaeffer felt the moulding impact of 
Lancaster and Mercersburg. There he absorbed the construct- 
ive principles of his personal culture, and there he first appre- 
hended the creative ideals that made his professional life fruit- 
ful. There, also, was engendered the spiritual hunger and 
thirst that sought and found satisfaction in German universi- 
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ties. The writer well remembers the day when he read Dr. 
Schaeffer’s brief autobiography in the Melanchthon House in 
Berlin, whose first American occupant he had been, and 
whither, a generation later, the writer had followed him. 
Those simple lines, penned by Dr. Schaeffer’s own hand, near 
the time of his return to America, spoke of the pleasure and 
profit of his foreign studies. That was the very heyday of edu- 
cation in German universities, before the virus of Prussianism 
had contaminated and corroded the system. It was the time 
when the spirit of Pestalozzi imbued the teachers and when 
the principles of Herbart shaped the curriculum and controlled 
the teaching. It was the age when Germany might justly 
claim to be farther advanced than any other nation in the prac- 
tical application of scientific psychology to the problems of 
pedagogy, and more successful both in the impartation of 
knowledge and in the inculcation of the spirit that quests and 
prizes truth above all else. 

Thus, if one were to seek the primary factors that entered 
into the making of Dr. Schaeffer, he must find them in Lan- 
caster, Mercersburg, and in that Germany of yore, whose edu- 
cational principles and practice were under the potent spell of 
Pestalozzi and Herbart. That triple source, organically re- 
lated and connected, explains the soundness and sanity of Dr. 
Schaeffer’s philosophy of education. In our own institutions 
he acquired, through experience, the abiding conviction that 
the foundation of genuine culture must be laid by a study of 
the humanities—literature, history, language, philosophy. 
That, indeed, is not the finished temple of education. Other 
stones, quarried by science in earth, sky and sea, must be 
brought to its completion; things manual and muscular must 
be added to its equipment. But no temple will stand, save as 
it is built upon the humanities, which are the capitalized ex- 
perience and wisdom of our race. And Dr. Schaeffer was the 
inspired apostle of this commonsense philosophy of education. 
That was the true meaning of his proverbial emphasis on 
“reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic.” There, likewise, he was 
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taught that conscience must enter into culture in order to pro- 
duce character. The real Humanities are more than Human- 
ism. The spirit of the Renaissance must be baptized with the 
spirit of the Reformation. The iron of Hebraism must enter 
deeply into the rich red blood of Hellenism in order to educate 
men for the common weal of mankind. It has been an incal- 
culable blessing to the schools of Pennsylvania, and to Amer- 
ica, that the man who for a generation held the helm of public 
education could preach as well as he could teach, and that his 
sympathetic interest embraced theology as well as pedagogy 
and religion no less than education. The least of Dr. Schaef- 
fer’s labors for religious education in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania was his volume of Bible Readings for Schools. 
Far more significant than that was the influence of his own 
deeply religious spirit upon the thousands of teachers who 
came under its spell. Again, it was in Lancaster and Mercers- 
burg that Dr. Schaeffer became imbued with the historical 
spirit and acquainted with the developmental conception of 
universal life that lies at the very basis of modern education in 
all its varied aspects. 

It may be safely asserted, therefore, that the youth who 
went to Germany to complete his studies brought with him a 
heritage of piety from a Reformed home, and a legacy of 
philosophy from Reformed institutions that fitted him, above 
others, to appropriate the true and to eliminate the false during 
his sojourn abroad. In three foreign universities Dr. Schaeffer 
gathered knowledge and wisdom in many fields. And, after his 
return to America, he was prepared, as were few men at that 
time, to teach theology or to preach the gospel. But Provi- 
dence opened doors to him that, ultimately, led to a platform 
rather than to a pulpit, and to a political office instead of a 
theological chair. Yet from that, almost national, platform 
Dr. Schaeffer preached the gospel of an education that was the 
handmaid of religion, and from that busy office influences went 
out that shaped the destiny of multitudes for time and eternity. 
And if, in his professional career, under the pressure of se- 
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lective interest, Dr. Schaeffer forgot some of the lore that he 
had learned abroad, there were certain mental riches and spir- 
itual treasures that had enriched his character permanently. 
They were the golden wisdom of Pestalozzi, and the scientific 
and philosophical principles of Herbart, who regards educa- 
tion as a process of organic development which arouses the 
native capacities of a child and stimulates them to self-expres- 
sion and self-activity. These riches of knowledge and wisdom, 
acquired abroad, reinforced his earlier consecration to cultural 
ideals as broad and deep as humanity, and as high and holy as 
religion. 

Thus prepared, Dr. Schaeffer entered upon his remarkable 
career as the trusted leader of Pennsylvania’s public educa- 
tion. The simple and sturdy piety of Reformed ancestors, the 
classical culture of Franklin and Marshall College, the pro- 
gressive faith of Mercersburg, the pedagogical wisdom of Pesta- 
lozzi, and the psychological discernment of Herbart had been 
fused in a spirit that was housed in a robust body. Physically 
he was equal to the strenuous and laborious tasks of his office, 
and spiritually he was adequate to the solution of the delicate 
and difficult problems that constantly confronted him. He 
never spared his body in the performance of his duties and he 
never compromised his ideals of true education. And when he 
died in the harness, at three score and ten, he had kept his edu- 
cational faith with God and man throughout an important era 
in the development of our American system of public schools, 
which, practically, was coextensive with his career. He saw 
its beginning and he witnessed its close, and he helped mightily 
to make it a constructive and creative era in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Schaeffer reciprocated, in full measure, the affection and 
esteem of his Church. He lived and died in her faith and fel- 
lowship. He labored constantly for her welfare. He stood in 
her pulpits, an ever welcome visitor, and he worshiped in her 
pews, as a humble and devout Christian. His authoritative 
voice and his gifted pen were always at her service. Even 
when the hand of death had marked him visibly, the eminent 
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educator gave his services gladly to the Men’s Association of 
St. Peter’s Reformed Church, whose honored member he was. 
The writer heard Dr. Schaeffer deliver more than one 
weighty message before great educational and ecclesiastical 
assemblies. He is glad that he heard his “swan-song” before 
a group of his fellow Christians, in a room of the Theological 
Seminary, just across the street from his home. In that clos- 
ing scene and setting the big-hearted, whole-souled man looms 
larger than the famous educator. There, his kindliness and 
courtesy, all the fine graces of his Christian manhood, so well 
known to his neighbors and friends, mean more than his mental 
gifts and all his official honors and dignities. The man is 
greater than his message and his ministry. And among the 
host that laments the passing of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, none will 
mourn him more sincerely, miss him more sadly, and remem- 
ber him more steadfastly than those who knew the man in the 
gracious ministries and in the friendly intimacy of neighborly 
life. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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THE GREATER TASK. STUDIES IN SOCIAL Service. By William C. Schaef- 
fer, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Science in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. Price $1.25 net. 
Pages 174, Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 


The sub-title of this volume aptly describes its main purpose. 
It contains a clear analysis and a detailed interpretation of the 
ambiguous term “Social Service.” It maintains, in a cumulative 
argument, that Social Service, properly understood, is the Greater 
Task of the Church. The book consists of two main parts, viz., 
The Realization of the Kingdom of God, and The Duty of the In- 
dividual and of the Congregation in the Realization of the King- 
dom of God. Each part is subdivided into appropriate chapters, 
with striking headings; and each of the twenty-five chapters is a 
careful and concise study of a particular aspect of the realization 
of the kingdom of God in its personal and social form. But these 
separate studies are not a mosaic of fragments. They form an 
organic whole. Unity of purpose and logical development of the 
fundamental idea bind them together. Indeed, the full-orbed 
completeness of the discussion of the central theme is one of the 
outstanding merits of the volume. No significant phase or aspect 
of the meaning or realization of the kingdom of God, that falls 
legitimately within the practical scope of the book, seems to have 
escaped the author’s attention. There are few similar books, if 
any, where inquiring minds, whether lay or clerical, may find, in 
briefer compass and simpler form, such sound orientation and safe 
guidance in the intricate and pressing problem of Social Service. 

The Greater Task of the Church, according to our author, is 
“the Christianizing of the whole social order, the transformation 
of the nations from a pagan into a Christian life.” And that is, 
at the same time, genuine and truly Christian “Social Service.” 
The first part of the book is, “an inquiry into the coming of the 
kingdom of God, the task which the realization of the kingdom 
brings to the Church, and the way in which that task is to be per- 
formed.” The author here speaks with the accent of full assur- 
ance of the gradual and ever-increasing realization of God’s pur- 
pose to establish His kingdom upon the earth. But God works 
through human agencies and Dr. Schaeffer aims particularly at 
showing the magnitude and difficulty of the task that confronts 
the Church, as the organic channel of God’s redemptive love and 
power. His conclusion, that “our present state of society is very 
largely mixed, no longer wholly pagan, and yet nowhere entirely 
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Christian,” and “that a large part of our modern so-called Chris- 
tian world is still under the sway of the pagan ideal,” will provoke 
Jittle dissent. It is a moderate statement of facts universally 
recognized. 

Equally sane and moderate is the author’s treatment of the con- 
troversial question, “ How may this pagan residuum in our mod- 
ern social order be finally overcome?” Here he discusses and dis- 
cards the two extremes of social amelioration and merely indi- 
vidual regeneration. He shows that these two methods of chang- 
ing the environment and of transforming the individual are com- 
plemental, not contradictory ; putting the supreme emphasis. how- 
ever, on the moral and spiritual quickening of the individual. 
‘“'The individual must himself be made good, before he can help 
to do good.” Here, again, the author’s conclusions carry convic- 
tion and challenge consent. 

But his fine balance appears to best advantage in the closing 
chapters of the first part, where the chief question discussed is the 
manner in which the final triumph of the kingdom will be achieved. 
Will there be a continuous and culminative development of the 
kingdom established by Christ, or must we expect a catastrophic 
culmination? In the midst of a veritable flood of premillenarian 
fancies and postmillenarian speculations, which the war has un- 
loosed, it is refreshing and reassuring to read Dr. Schaeffer’s con- 
clusions, grounded in the gospel and supported by experience. 
Whatever critical scholars may think of his interpretation of the 
apocalyptic in the utterances of Jesus as reported by the Synop- 
tists (and there is room here for differences of opinion), there 
can be no doubt that he has correctly interpreted the Mind of the 
Master and the logic of human history with reference to the future 
of the kingdom. Jesus Christ is spiritually and dynamically pres- 
ent in the Church. By his indwelling spirit, operating organically 
through human agencies, our social order is being transformed, 
silently and secretly. But this normal and gradual extension of 
the kingdom does not exclude the occurrence of crises, such, e. g., 
as the Great War, in which the eternal conflict between the forces 
of good and evil finds catastrophic expression. Thus, the Son of 
man has come, in more than one historical judgment, and will 
continue to come in all the great crises of the future, unto the 
end. But, “in all of these crises, he is using men as his coworkers, 
and in each case the results depend on their faithfulness as well 
as on his power.” 

The second part of the book takes up “the contribution which 
the individual Christian and the particular congregation can make 
toward the realization of the kingdom of God.” Dr. Schaeffer 
maintains that Christians are called “first to life and then to 
service.” That is another way of saying that we are saved to 
serve. But, first of all, the individual must be saved. And the 
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greatest, and costliest, contribution that any individual can make 
to Social Service is his own consecrated and consistent life of love, 
whatever the scope or sphere of his labors. But his contribution 
dare not stop with that. Beginning with the establishment of the 
kingdom within his own heart, and with living according to the 
principles of the kingdom within the narrower precincts of his ° 
own home and business, the Christian must vitally interest him- 
self in the application of these principles, in ever-widening circles, 
to all the manifold phases and spheres of our corporate human life. 
And he must not merely play the réle of the Good Samaritan, 
pouring oil and wine into the festering wounds of the body of 
humanity. He must assist in “cleaning up the Jericho road.” 
Christians must have intelligent convictions on all public ques- 
tions. They must actively support all measures which make for 
the common weal. No man in a free country dare stand aloof 
from politics and government, least of all a Christian man. He 
must throw himself eagerly into all forms of concerted actions that 
aim at the cure of social ills and at the betterment of the material 
conditions of human life. 

But Dr. Schaeffer wisely recognizes that in this wider Social 
Service of the Church we cannot announce a definite program of 
action or proclaim detailed precepts of conduct. It is a spirit, 
expressing itself in certain great principles, rather than a pro- 
grammatic propaganda of reforms. And the greatest weapon for 
the defeat of the evil forces and factors in society is the preaching 
of the gospel. Preaching her prophetic gospel, fearlessly and 
faithfully, is the most effective propaganda of the Church for the 
radical transformation of the social order. 

The volume under review must be regarded as a timely and im- 
portant contribution to the vast literature on Social Service. We 
have many books that throb with a noble passion for the transfor- 
mation of our social order, and for the amelioration of the life of 
the masses. We. have had, lately, many additions to the shelves 
already overflowing with millennial writings. There are also 
countless books dealing with man’s need of regeneration. But 
there are not many books in which social passion and spiritual in- 
sight, individual salvation and social transformation are evenly 
balanced, organically related and properly coérdinated. Such a 
book is Dr. Schaeffer’s. The regeneration of the individual by the 
grace of God, and the transformation of the social order through 
regenerate men form the substance of his message. Moreover, 
that message is presented, not in the technical jargon of the theo- 
logical class-room, but in a form so simple and in a style so lucid 
that none can miss its meaning or escape its great challenge. 

Dr. Schaeffer has before this given proof of his full competence 
in scholarship and spiritual insight to deal with the great issues 
raised in this recent volume. His former books (A Catechetical 
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Manual and The Supreme Revelation) dealt, in part, with similar 
matters. Throughout, they revealed the same general outlook 
upon life; the same faith in spiritual fundamentals; the same 
grip on practical methods; the same zeal for the promotion of 
God’s kingdom among men. But the reviewer feels that this is 
his magnum opus. It contains the ripe fruit of his scholarly 
labors in the field of New Testament science, and his mature wis- 
dom in the wider field of Christian experience. It deserves a gen- 
erous welcome in every household of the Reformed Church, and a 
wide circulation among all men interested in religion and life. 
Preachers will find in it suggestive material for vital sermons. 
Laymen will appreciate its simple and lucid form, its brevity and 
sanity. Teachers and adult classes in Sunday schools may very 
profitably use the volume as the basis of serious study and stimu- 
lating discussion. In this period of reconstruction after the war, 
no message can be regarded as being of greater importance than 
that presented so cogently in Dr. Schaeffer’s book. It contains 


the dynamic of a new era. 
TuHeo. F. H. 


CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. By William Pierson Merrill. Price $1.50. 

Pages 193. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is a most timely book. It raises the question, Can there 
be such a thing as Christian Internationalism? It subjects it to 
a searching inquiry, scriptural, historical, and rational. And it 
arrives at the following conclusions. First, Christ has to do, and 
therefore Christians have to do with the whole of life. Second, 
The history of God’s dealings with man has been‘a record of grow- 
ing brotherhood, of which the rightful climax is a brotherhood of 
nations. Third, The cause of the people is the cause of God, and 
leads directly on to the establishment of an international order. 
Fourth, True internationalism, so far from being antagonistic to 
patriotism, or inconsistent with it, is its very fruitage. Fifth, 
The definite plans now offered for an international order, and the 
movement to put them into effect, are strong and practical. It is 
difficult to see how any unprejudiced man, who follows the author’s 
arguments, can escape the force of his conclusions. 

The opening chapter of the book trenchantly sets forth the true 
mission and function of Christianity as a power for the redemp- 
tion and transformation of the world. In the following chapters 
we have a most judicious and critical examination of the relation 
between Internationalism and the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment, Christianity, Democracy and America. The next three 
chapters are devoted to a study of the Constructive Proposals for 
an International Order, to Problems Confronting International- 
ism, and to the Christian Principles Underlying Internationalism. 
The closing chapters deal, respectively, with the War and Inter- 
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nationalism and the Church and Internationalism. And the whole 
discussion ends with a clear and terse statement of the funda- 
mental convictions that, inevitably, grow out of it. 

This summary description of the admirable volume under re- 
view is sufficient to suggest its wide scope and exhaustive method 
of treatment. But it conveys no adequate idea of its richness in 
thought, its fairness in judgment, and of its great value in assist- 
ing men to reason clearly and soundly, from the premises of faith 
and fact, concerning Christian Internationalism. 

The book should be read by all men who believe in genuine piety 
and in true patriotism, and who find in both virile incentives for 
the cultivation of a new International Mind and for the estab- 
lishment of a real Brotherhood of Man. It should be carefully 
studied by all who imagine, sincerely or selfishly, that interna- 
tionalism devitalizes patriotism. No other volume of equal size 
contains more pertinent information and conveys nobler inspira- 
tion to perplexed men. It disarms criticism, and it confirms hope 
in the Brotherhood of Man. The volume is heartily recommended 
to the readers of the Review. 

Tueo. F. H. 


Gop’s RESPONSIBILITY IN THE War. By Edward S. Drown, D.D. Price 

60 cents. Pages 56. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In very simple language the author of this modest volume dis- 
cusses some of the ultimate problems of human thought. The 
titles of the five chapters of the book are, God before the Judg- 
ment Seat of Humanity; Why does God the Father Almighty 
allow Evil? Is God Limited? Power through Limitation; The 
True Omnipotence. These chapter headings indicate the nature 
of the problems discussed. All of them have become truly prob- 
lematical questions, for many thoughtful persons, because of the 
war. They will welcome this slender volume, not merely because 
it meets the issues fairly and squarely, without bias or cant, but 
especially because it suggests a plausible and workable theodicy. 

Tueo. F. H. 


THE COMING OF THE LorD: WILL IT BE PREMILLENNIAL? By James H. 
Snowden, D.D., LL.D. Price $1.75, Pages 288. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

THE SECOND CoMING oF CHRIST. By James M. Campbell. Price 60 cents. 
Pages 136. The Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
These two volumes are an indication of the rearousal of interest 

in the Second Coming of Christ. Every great crisis in history 

has caused the same phenomenon. In pessimistic despair, men 
turn their rapt gaze toward heaven, to an absentee Christ, and ex- 
pect deliverance from an evil world and the destruction of the 
world itself by his catastrophic reform. Our present era of storm 
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and stress merely furnishes the latest instance of the old rule. 
There is a widespread propaganda, by voice and pen, in the in- 
terest of this crude faith; all the more mischievous because, ap- 
parently, it can claim many scriptural passages, and even some 
utterances of Jesus himself, in support of its pious fancies. Much 
as one may admire the personal piety of these zealous champions 
of apocalypticism, their intense crusade for this outworn form of 
faith is to be regretted. One can merely wonder what the place 
and power of Christianity would be in the new era, throbbing with 
hope and tingling with creative and reconstructive energy, if this 
popular misinterpretation of its true function and mission in the 
world should become dominant, or even preéminent, among its 
adherents. 

The two volumes under review should do much to stem the 
swelling tide of premillenarianism. Both are effective argu- 
ments against this revamped Judaism, parading in Christian gar- 
ments. The smaller volume, by J. M. Campbell, is a condensed 
argument, in popular form, for the post-millennial view of the 
Second Advent of Christ for the final judgment of mankind. At 
the end of the volume the reader will find a unique Catechism on 
the Second Advent of Christ, which sums up, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, the views generally held by the post-millen- 
arians. 

Prof. Snowden’s book is far more ambitious in purpose and ex- 
haustive in treatment. Coming to us from the pen of a thoroughly 
competent scholar, whose mastery of the subject is matched by his 
irenical spirit, the book is a complete and crushing refutation 
of the premillenarian teaching. Careful indexes and a very com- 
prehensive bibliography increase its value. This volume will 
enable the perplexed preacher to meet effectively the propaganda 
that is disturbing many flocks today. And it will help any man 
of ordinary intelligence to steer clear of the illusory dreams of 
premillenarianism. 

Tueo. F. H. 


THE Sitver SHapOW; THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL; THE LUGGAGE OF 
Lire. By F. W. Boreham. Price, each volume, $1.25. The Abingdon 
Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

These are merely three strings of the author’s many-stringed 
lyre. Several similar books have come from his facile pen for 
our enrichment and delight. They all intone the same sweet 
melody. And a widening circle of charmed readers is eager to 
welcome each new symphony of nature, man, and God as it is 
sung into their hearts by this gifted Tasmanian essayist. 

Like all his previous works, the books here reviewed are series 
of essays. They do not differ materially in quality. All are 
equally good. Their attractive and suggestive titles are specimen 
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labels of the good things that are crowded between the covers of 
each volume. They are filled with the quintessence of gracious 
humor and red-blooded humanity. They possess that clairvoyance 
which penetrates through the outer form of things to their inner 
meaning; and that rare power of clothing idealistic fancies in the 
drab home-spun of our workaday life. You scarcely realize that 
you are walking on the heights, while perusing these essays, so 
intimately does the author relate the serene summits of his quaint 
musings to the heights that lie within the heart, clouded and 
shrouded, often, it is true, yet always beckoning. 

The native heath of the author of these volumes is Australia. 
There he finds the materials and experiences upon which he dis- 
courses so sagely. But his local color is not obtrusive, and never 
obscure. Readers in every land will follow the flight of his im- 
agination and feel that they are traversing familiar spheres. For, 
in reality, the Australian experiences of Mr. Boreham serve merely 
as milestones and landmarks in his exploration of the boundless 
seg of the spirit, where all good men and women feel equally at 

ome. 

Preachers ought to become acquainted with this essayist be- 
cause he is the lineal heir and the spiritual descendant of the 
lamented Brierley; less theological, but no less religious and far 
more humorous. They may acquire from him “the homiletical 
eye,” which sees eternal values in the commonplace things. But 
Boreham is not the idol of a class or the prophet of a guild. His 
gracious ministry is to all men, and his goodly message finds a 
ringing echo in every heart. Though widely known in England, 
he is still a comparative stranger in America. The reviewer takes 
pleasure in recommending his writings warmly. 

Tueo. F. H. 


THE NEw OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Robert E. Speer. Price 
60 cents. Pages 111. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

THE MopERN MEANING OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. By John M. Versteeg. 
Price 75 cents. Pages 160. The Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


These two books are kindred in spirit. They deserve a place in 
every clerical library. Both discuss the present duty and respon- 
sibility of the Church. Both are thoroughly constructive in tem- 
per, optimistic in outlook, and modern in their aim of arousing 
the Church to a sense of her latent power and to a realization of 
the urgency and opportunity of the present hour. Neither of 
them fears to speak the truth about matters that call for rebuke 
and redress, yet both speak the truth in love, and with the certain 
faith that it will prevail. 

Dr. Speer’s volume considers, Some Dangers and Duties of the 
Present Hour, The Present Business of the Church, The Effect 
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of the War on Christian Convictions and Ideals, The Duty of a 
Larger Christian Codperation, and The War Aims and Foreign 
Missions. No attempt is made to prescribe in detail full programs 
or methods of reconstruction. The author’s aim is “to promote 
goodwill and earnest purpose,” as the soil for all reconstructive 
thinking and planning. In this he succeeds admirably. His 
modest volume will hold a large place in the hearts of those who 
look to the Church to win the moral war that must make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

The volume by John M. Versteeg is somewhat more compre- 
hensive in plan and purpose. It falls into two main parts, viz., 
The Church and Church Membership. In the first part, the topics 
discussed are: The Church as a Necessity, The Place of the 
Church, The Confusion within the Church, The Confession of the 
Church, The Authority of the Church, and The Unity of the 
Church. The second part has these chapter headings: Loyalty, 
Public Worship, Church Work, Stewardship, Religious Education, 
World Evangelism, Religious Reading. 

Throughout this rich variety of topics, the reader will find a 
modern outlook upon life and religion, a deep appreciation of the 
place that Christianity must hold in the future, if the world is to 
advance into a better civilization, and an intelligent appeal to 
thinking men to shoulder the responsibilities of Church member- 
ship and share its sacrificial duties. The author expresses the 
hope that his book may assist in making church membership more 
consistent with New Testament standards, more effective for the 
establishment of the kingdom, and more glorious in the exaltation 
of the king. These are high hopes. But the reviewer feels that 
they are in promise of being fulfilled by the excellent manner in 
which the author has performed his task. 

Tueo, F, H. 


A History or rue Cueistran CuurcH. By Williston Walker, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. Price $3.00. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918, 

A history of the Christian Church in one volume has been a 
thing desired for years. Numerous books of this kind are in cir- 
culation and each has its value; yet few, if any, have satisfied the 
requirements of the general reader, the student, and the teacher. 
They are either too short or too long; too popular or too technical. 
To write a scholarly and yet popular, a readable and yet reliable 
church history in a single volume seemed an impossible task. No 


one has more nearly accomplished it than Professor Walker. He 
combines in a remarkable way the qualities necessary for a work 


of this sort. He is conversant with the whole field of Christian 
history and the latest results of historical scholarship in each 


period. He hag a fine sense of historical perspective and he is 
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skilled in eliminating the incidentals and presenting in bold relief 
the essentials. His literary style is clear and simple, uniting con- 
ciseness with comprehensiveness. He is in sympathy with liberal 
scholarship, yet his estimate of men and movements is always im- 
partial and moderate though he does not conceal his own convic- 
tions. He relates the periods of church history and the factors 
and forces in each period in a genetic way; thus he not only pre- 
sents a narrative of events but a philosophy of the history of 
Christianity. His treatise is not too brief to become dry and not 
too long to become tedious. He has only few footnotes, rarely 
quotes authorities, and does not burden his pages with lengthy 
discussions on technical and disputed points. He necessarily 
leaves much to be introduced by the teacher and to be filled in by 
the pupil through collateral reading. The intelligent layman will 
read it not only with profit but with pleasure. 

The space of 605 pages is almost equally apportioned to the 
four periods of Christian history: to Ancient Christianity, 194 
pages; to Medieval Christianity, 140; to the Reformation, 146; 
to the Modern Age, 110. The divisions are topical rather than 
chronological, based upon distinctive stages of development in the 
external and internal life of the Church as determined by en- 
vironment and personality, as follows: Period I., From the Be- 
ginnings to the Gnostic Crisis ; Period II., From the Gnostic Crisis 
to Constantine; Period III., The Imperial State Church; Period 
IV., The Middle Ages to the Close of the Investiture Controversy ; 
Period V., The Later Middle Ages; Period VI., The Reformation ; 
Period VII., The Transition to the Modern Religious Situation. 
Four maps in different parts of the book enable the reader to trace 
the geography and topography of the history of the Church in 
each period. An unusually complete index makes the material of 
the book available for ready reference. 

One naturally turns to the section treating the beginning of 
Christianity and the times of the Apostles to discover the view- 
point of the author. In the section on Jesus and his Disciples, 
pages 18-22, he shows by direct statement and by allusions that 

e is fully cognizant of the latest theories on the Messiahship of 
Jesus, of the different views of the Kingdom of God, and the 
manner of its coming, of the two-fold gospel—the one of Jesus and 
the other about Jesus—of the difficult and delicate questions re- 
lating to the Resurrection and the day of Pentecost. Just enough 
is said on these points fo enable a teacher to explain them before 
his pupils and fgr the pupil to extend his studies by reference to 
larger works off special freffises on the points at issue. The 
author himselfnaintains the position of a conservative historian 
of the critical school. 


In section seven one will find a satisfactory discussion of the 


interpretations of the words and work of Jesus by his first fol- 
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lowers—the Pauline, the Markan, the Matthaean, the Lukan, the 
Johannine. He shows how these different writings are related to 
one another and to Jewish and Greek thought. He also makes 
clear the modern distinction between the Christ of history and 
the Christ of experience. To appreciate the merits of these dis- 
cussions, the reader needs but turn to the same subjects as ex- 
pounded in Fisher’s Outlines or Schaff’s first volume and com- 
pare these with Walker’s History. He will at once discover how 
great is the change in method and in interpretation of early church 
history in the last thirty years. 

The section on The Lutheran Revolution is a model of concise- 
ness, clearness, accuracy, and impartiality. No one could have 
said more and touched the essentials in every stage in the brief 
space of twenty-four pages. The salient facts relating to the re- 
formers and the progress of the movement are presented in a mas- 
terly way. The relation of the political, social, and religious 
factors is clearly depicted. The exposition of Calvin’s doctrines 
and institutions on pages 392-395 is profound and yet simple. 
The spread of the Reformation into the different lands of Europe 
is described, with special reference to the Reformation in England 
and Scotland. 

Perhaps there is no more helpful portion in the book than that 
which is devoted to the transition to the modern religious situa- 
tion. It is a rapid review of men and ideas in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and prepares the reader for a clear compre- 
hension of the various doctrinal and institutional tendencies in 
Christianity at the present time. We heartily recommend this 
volume to the general reader who has been looking for a church 
history within convenient form, and the teachers and students in 
theological schools and in colleges. ve 

G. W. R. 


THE WorK OF PREACHING. New Edition with New Chapters. By Arthur 
8S. Hoyt, D.D. Price $1.50 net. Cloth. Pages 1-389.. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


It requires no accommodation of conscience to write a favorable 
notice of Dr. Hoyt’s revised edition of his Work of Preaching. 
The first edition, issued in 1905, marked an advance in the history 
of homiletic instruction. Its merits, without any need of the 
usual promotive helps, explain its use in theological schools far 
beyond the limits of the author’s denomination, even in mission 
schools, in Turkey, China, Korea and Japan. The revised edition 
shows increased worth by the expansion and improvement of 
previous discussions, and more particularly by the new chapters 
on Interpretation of Life in Preaching and the Elements of Ef- 
fective Style. It does not detract from the value of the book to 
say that it has much in common with the general literature on 
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homiletics. This is indicated by the list of contents which in- 
cludes chapters on the Importance and the Ideal of Preaching, the 
Preparation for Preaching, the Preparation of the Sermon; the 
Introduction, the Development, the Conclusion, the Choice of 
Text, the Explanation, Argument, Illustration, Persuasion, and 
much else that may be found in all works on homiletics. But Dr. 
Hoyt excels in making the old appear new, with original freshness 
and vigor, and with an attractiveness that compels attention. The 
chief merit of his work appears in its illustration of the require- 
ments which he demands of the effective preacher; careful order 
and the preparation of thought in direct, clear, and forceful style; 
and, what the author in his teaching stresses as valuable above all 
else in the preacher and his message, the glow of a strong, winning, 
consecrated personality. He makes a strong plea for the exalta- 
tion of the preaching function of the Christian ministry, a type 
of preacher worthy the office, requiring thorough preparation and 
wise adaptation to the peculiar needs of our age. Notwithstand- 
ing all the hardening influences accredited to our age, it is sus- 
ceptible to the saving power of the Gospel of Christ. No new Gos- 
pel is needed, but there is great need that the old Gospel be pre- 
sented in a form suited to the changed and still changing mind of 
the age, and suited likewise to the solution of the complex prob- 
lems following the great World War. In the chapter on the Im- 
portance of Preaching, the author writes: “There never has been 
a harder or better time for the preacher, a time that tests men 
and tries men, hostile to the factitious and false, indifferent to 
the commonplace ; a time that can be convinced and led by nothing 
less than the highest truth of life and doctrine.” 

Of the buffoonery and sensationalism which degrade the preacher 
and the pulpit the author has little to say, yet enough to forewarn 
candidates for the ministry against the great sacrilege. His chap- 


- ters on Preaching with Manuscript and Extemporaneous Preach- 


ing present the usual arguments pro and con. Added interest is 
given to the discussion by the citation of illustrious examples of 
both methods. The fairness of Dr. Hoyt in his treatment of the 
controverted question appears in the following quotation: 
“Phillips Brooks used both methods and was equally masterful 
over the minds of men in both. The truth is, success is always 
deeper than a mere method. It is in the man, in his personality, 
and not in his method. Method is at best only a channel, and 
power will use a common channel or make its own.” 

This favorable notice has been written not for the benefit of the 
author or publisher, but for the benefit of the student in his course 
of preparation for the ministry, and of the preacher in his efforts 
to become more fully equipped in his work of preaching, “the 


hardest and noblest of arts.” 
JoHn C. Bowman. 





